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Overseas Intercontinental Pilots’ Wage Mediation Nears End 











ON THE NOSE 


his home in Mt. Rainier, Md. Giving due credit to his f p 
Willkie carried good weather in his hip pocket, and I had the fine 
time on the trip totaled 16114 hours, and a number of records were established. It was the first flight 
of any type from China to Alaska; first wartime flight by a foreign plane over Siberia; first flight across 
the Mongolian Republic; first flight across the Gobi Desert; first ’round-the-world air passenger flight via 
the North Pacific; first U. S. plane to enter China from Russia; first plane ever ridden by the Shah of 
The ship was a four-engined Consolidated bomber converted to transport purposes. The flight was 
one of the most amazing and successful yet accomplished with an internationally-significant passenger— 
and it’s getting almost monotonous to add that another one of those “creatures of routine,” an air line 


Tran. 


pilot, was at the controls. 


—Acme Photo 
That’s the way a former air line pilot hit his schedule as pilot of the Army plane 
which carried Wendell Willkie on a historic 30,917-mile globe-girdling inspection 
and good-will mission for F.D.R. He is Maj. R. T. Kight, shown above with his wife and daughter, Carol 
Ann, receiving Willkie’s congratulations at the Washington National Airport at the flight’s end on Oct. 14. 
Next day Major Kight attained his “personal objective” when he celebrated his twenty-ninth birthday at 


ger, Major Kight declared, ‘‘Mr. 
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st ship and crew in the world.” Flying 











LATE NEWS 
IN BRIEF 


Debunks 


CAA Administrator Charles I. 
Stanton took a healthy wallop at 
the “ballyhoo and wild prophesies 
of glider and cargo plane zealots” 
in the December issue of Flying 
Magazine. He urged that such 
statements should be tempered 
with factual study to avoid public 
disillusionment and damage to na- 
tional morale. “The danger to the 
public,” he declared, “is that they 
will expect the impossible from 
gliders and from cargo planes. 
Stanton said the industry could 
not “fulfill all the glowing prom- 
ises of the propheteers,’”’ and con- 
ceded that both cargo planes and 
gliders were useful instruments of 
war and peace, “but with limita- 
tions.” We agree with Adminis- 
trator Stanton that “big talk” 
comes easier than big deeds. 














Increase 


An increase of 2,845 more rail 
accidents in the nine-month period 
ended Sept. 30, over the corres- 
ponding 1941 period, was report- 
ed recently by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Included in 
the 9,468 total number of acci- 
dents, were 3,957 killed and 33,- 
580 injured. The accidents in- 
cluded grade-crossing, and those 
involving trespassers. Seventy-two 
passengers were killed and 2,380 
injured while riding on trains. 





Inspector Easton Reports Status of 
Windshield Protection Experiments 


Further progress is reported to| 
ALPA on the development of a| 
precipitation- and ice-free wind- 
shield in a letter recently receiv- 
ed at Headquarters from John 
Easton, Chief of the CAA’s Tech- 
nical Development Division. A | 
solution to this problem, along | 
with that of bird-resistant wind- | 
shields, has long been fostered and | 
urged by ALPA. Much encourage- 
ment can be gained from Mr. Eas- 
ton’s report of work already ac- 
complished. Mr. Easton’s letter 
follows: 





“This is with reference to your 
recent letter concerning the de- 











BACKBONE 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Nov. 12, 1942 
David L. Behncke, President 
Air Line Pilots Association 
Dear Mr. Behncke: 

It was indeed a pleasure to re- 
ceive your letter stating that my 
application to the Air Line Pilots 
Association had been favorably 
approved, I consider it an honor 
to be one of you, and I will do 
everything in my power to up- 
hold and live up to the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws. 

I realize that the Association 
is the backbone of the pilots, and 
that each member must do his 
part. If at any time I can do 
anything to help, don’t fail to 
make it known. 

Thanking you again, and hop- 
ing to make your acquaintance 
at a later date, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
R. J. E. HICKS 




















velopment of a precipitation- and 
ice-free windshield, and in which 


Achieves Goal 
As Air Line Pilot 


When the application blank of 
John T. Lucas, Coral Gables, Fla., 
was received at Headquarters on 
Sept. 11, 1942, and it was dis- 
covered that he would become 
ALPA member No. 3000, the AIR 
LINE PILOT decided to find out 
something about the life story of 
this young man whose member- 








1942 Convention 
Convenes Dec. 1 


Mediation was resumed in the 
overseas intercontinental wage 
controversy on Nov. 16, after hav- 
ing been temporarily suspended 
on Oct. 22. On Nov. 13 the media- 
tor in the case, Mr. Thomas E. 
Bickers, sent wires to both the 
carriers and the pilot representa- 
tives informing them that confer- 
ences would be resumed at 10 








you suggest that the develop- 
ment of windshield de-icing 
means should not be delayed 


pending the development of wind- 
shields that will resist impacts re- 
sulting from collision with birds 
during flight. We have studied the 
article in the July issue of the 
AIR LINE PILOT concerning the 
windshield de-icing arrangement 
and the windshield wiper arrange- 
ment proposed by United Air 
Lines. 

Bird-Resistant Panels 

Being Developed 


“As stated in previous corres- 
pondence, it is felt that the de- 
velopment of windshield de-icing 
means only, on the part of this 
Division, would constitute a dupli- 
cation of effort since such develop- 
ments have been and are being 
conducted by the N.A.C.A., sev- 
eral of the air carriers, and by 
various manufacturers. It is be- 
lieved essential, however, to in- 
corporate de-icing means in the 
bird collision resistant windshields 
which now are being tested at the 
East Pittsburgh Plant of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company. It is further be- 
lieved that this program is being 
conducted in such a manner, and 
is progressing such that neither 
the de-icing nor the bird protection 
developments seriously will be de- 
layed. Its present status follows: 

“Approximately twenty newly 


(Continued on Page 8, Col. 1) 








ship number so dramatically sym- 
bolizes the steady expansion of 
the Air Line Pilots Association. 


In a modest preface to our re- 
quest for a biographical sketch, 
the 25-year-old flier said, “I 
doubt if enough important events 
have occurred in my life to make 
a sketch possible.”” We think the 
following quotations from his let- 
ter will prove otherwise: 


“I was graduated from the Ohio 
State University in 1938 with a 
B.S. degree in Business Adminis- 
tration and a major in Marketing. 
Upon graduation, I was employed 
in the marketing department of 
Proctor and Gamble at Cincinnati, 
but if there was anything I was | ‘ : 
not personally suited or it was|_, The pilot conferees, L. W. Har- 
selling soap. | Tis, AA; O. M. Nelson, UAL; 

ve : ,.:, |W. H. Smiley, TWA; and David 

Having had the usual boy’s in-| 7, Behncke, ALPA, journeyed to 
terest in aviation, I secured &/ Washington prepared to resume 
position as passenger agent for 


UNCLE SAM NEEDS PILOTS 
BEA U.S.ARMY 
FLYING CADET 








|a. m. in Washington on Saturday, 
| Nov. 14, which time was later 
| postponed to Nov. 16. 


: tte | negotiations. 
American Airlines F and was sta-| Find Carrier Representatives 
tioned at La Guardia Field shortly | “Missing” 


after its opening. There I came in| Upon arrival, it 
contact with most of the opera-| that the carriers 
tions personnel and flight crews, | . 

“ | gage 
so I naturally became interested 


in flying. | Association wage, rules, and work- 

“With encouragement from|ing conditions committee, com- 
Capt. Louie Ricks and Stewardess | posed of C. Bedell Monro, Presi- 
Marian Schaffer (who is now Mrs. | dent, PCA; T. E. Braniff, Presi- 
Lucas), both of American, I made| dent and owner of Braniff Air- 
application to the Army as a Fly-| ways; J. A. Collings, Vice-Presi- 
ing Cadet and was accepted. I re-| dent, Operations, TWA; J. A. 
ceived my primary training at the | Herlihy, Executive Vice-President, 
Chicago School of Aeronautics,| Operations, UAL; R. L. Mitchell, 


(Continued on Page 6, Col. 1) 


was learned 
were busily en- 
d attempting another “quick- 
change” act. The Air Transport 











(Continued on Page 6, Col. 5) 











3000t h When the Air Line Pilots Association was officially organ- 

ized in 1931, more than a decade ago, 13 air line pilots were 
named in the organization’s charter, namely: David L. Behncke, John S. 
Pricer, J. H. Burns, Byron S. Warner, H. H. Cole, Robert M. Cochrane, 
W. S. Hallgren, Hal George, Murwin D. Ator, J. L. Huber, Frank E. 
Ormsbee, M. Sterling, and Walter R. Bullock. Of this number, four 
have since become deceased—Cochrane, Hallgren, George, and Ormsbee; 
three are no longer actively flying on the air lines—Behncke, Cole, and 
Huber; and six of the original 13, less than half, are still active air line 
pilots—Pricer, Burns, Warner, Ator, Sterling, and Bullock. The original 
charter member group of ALPA numbered approximately 200. Since that 
time the organization has grown from its first member, who has been its 
President from the beginning, to more than 3000 in number. The above 
pictures depict the high lights in the career of ALPA’s three thousandth 
member, John T. Lucas of Coral Gables, Fla. He is pictured above 
(left) while working as a passenger agent for American Airlines; (center) 
as an Army Flying Cadet at the Curtiss Airport, Glenview, Ill, and 
(right) as a Pan American copilot. All of which is truly exemplary of 
the progression and realization of the will and determination of an 
average American lad to become an air line pilot and a member of a pro- 
fession the members of which are so convincingly distinguishing them- 





selves by both their military and commercial flying achievements. 
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RUN oo Ce tens, «ole x mw ctanmd (or eislaamighace's\e tie Balboa, C. Z. 
Vice-Presidents, Domestic 9 
IEE Deelah ic iia ap atiantal TN TEN YEARS I’LL LEARN— THEY SAY! 
= h onan ee eM Teoh eh rhs dna 8 sre aera ns Oakland | 
en FE I Ee Pe ee ee ee Seattle | “DEN”? 
It NUNMNNE ocr ber Teo a.15 yo 61 a.ce a. 5 (ois in: 680d 6 dae! Rea a bo ee Salt Lake City | By ARTHUR RED” FOSTER E f Mi A : 
are bias 600.2 5. akgudyw:u ote ay 4ei waite ¥.4 ak eels 0 axe orae’ Los Angeles | Council No. 2, TWA ast 0 ISSISSIPPI, all pS. ae he toe FFP ae x89 
TIN ota cna) abe nti ik Si ce/esareiemen tie diatliw arene en eie wh as Miami | New York, N. Y. rs) 
Re MUNIN G52 a5. ones soot 0s Washington Representative | Editor’s note: From Corres- South of 75 North Iu Constant Memoriam 
Entered as Second Class Matter March 11, 1933, at the Post Office at | pondent Foster comes this cleverly- By H. HOLMAN Active Duty Air Corps 
Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of March 8, 1879. written poem by one of TWA’s| AY *. Beadles, Eugene C.—UAL; Darby, James 
: : i Council No. 9, Northeast E.—C&SAL; Davis, Wm. E.—Continen- 
——— girl radio operators. Our scribe | ~O4ns ae ee tal; Jackson, Walter —TWA; Nelson, PRC 
ere . Offices: las nie has already told how he thought Boston, Mass. Franklin $.— WAL; Roscoe, Thomas M. rae 
oo a Mensa desea re Seeenee Paris | he was tangled in the wires of the Now that the snow is blowing Active Duty Naval Reserve CENTI 
David L. Behneke........ Editor Robert Schmidt.:.... Ped Pee jpagplr “pte Aenea vale besa ove Par fe lap Ayko worea > en ee TEND! 
| heard a girl’s voice over his radio.| we decided it’s about time to le ce ctive ARE . 
0 p T I M I C M S|, I ( E D Taking a great interest in this|the AIR LINE PILOT know that Sm Pe Ss & + LINE! 
feminine invasion into the field of | this Council is still going places Andert, Paul A.—U. A. L. AND | 
aviation and hoping to learn some|and doing things. We are getting Barren, John Mo 3r—-A. A. Ware 
It’s about time that someone sliced down the optimistic bologna | of the “finer” points to pass along | to be a fair-sized outfit now, hav- lek A cw tenaee” on 
of daily press releases that have to do with our aviation, military and|to the AIR LINE PILOT readers,| ing 60 pilots on the roster and | ggg Oe oe Sh ONE | 
civil, and laid it out for realistic inspection. There are many men in| “Red” talked Radio Operator Vir-| more coming. Bogen, W. L.—W. A. E. © poe 
the air at this very moment who are sick and tired of it—men who| ginia Nelson into composing the| M. Haynes Wheeler (our Wal- Bolton, Harvey FT. W. A. —— 
this very night are flying the North Atlantic and African wastes in air- | foljowing: ter Winchell) is now an executive Bontrager, C. M.—R. A. L. 
. = E A ° ° 3. g- ’ Borchers, Adrian—P. A. A 
— designed to fly between New York and Miami, Chicago and | * * & havi bee ds intend Bowen, J. E.—T. W. A. P 
rownsville. Inaudible and necessarily inarticulate because of infor- | -EMALE RADIO OP” cape ieee ™ ae Cte aaaer eatel Bowen, Lewis L.—B. A. "A 
mation restrictions, they come home after flying hours amounting to | OP'S LAMENT | ent of copilot training. Sm brane Wook” 
monthly endurance tests in the most elementally exhausting kind of|I dash for the door and ski Ayres Chaves, formerly our ge ep ae ae 
L y z aoor a skid down : ° : Brown, D —U. A. L oO 
operations, only to read reams of Pollyanna stuff about the business | the hall vice-chairman, has been appointed Brunk, Paul S.—P. A. A. 
that simply does not make sense. Some of them have stated that they| But stop at the sound of that check pilot. Ralph Meguire was pm gy Bey a 
go back to work with a sense of relief—looking forward to the grim de + all a ll: elected vice-chairman to replace Cohn, Hanley G.—W. A.S. Ar 
reality of a Greenland overcast purely as an antidote! These veterans | a ae him on 0. to 
have rgd concluded that the capable men of the industry are busy t — -_ back to the man at A} Mctech bee resigned as vice- Cone, ‘Atonz0—Marine Airways om 
in their plants and offices, doing a job; and the incapables (with a few | € door : : a ; Dace, Frank EW. A 
notable exceptions) are down in Washington confusing the issues. | That I, in my rush, hadn’t noticed “Sager yo a By see = Bais, Aired wi ++ ye 
“~ pono wae 5 know who hails from “Down East” furnishes | tt a i & , 1 | now has iso ‘onal i to DeCesare,. Prank-—Panagra ae — 
a specific example: ‘‘When I was home last week on a short leave, the | 4+* My Daage that he wants... . " di : Dietz, Stuart G.—E. A. L. | 
papers were full of this building-flying-boats-in-shipyards story, and | should have known! won the total number of Bis ef- Dixon, Andrew, eet out 
everyone downtown was planning on getting a job in the shipyard up| Minutes are fleeting . . . Does it — ‘ Fey, Howard—U. Ar Le wher 
the river. They thought these planes could be whittled out of a pile | have to be shown? Bill Dunn and George Baldwin 6 = ayy Eee ties | 
of seasoned oak with broad axes! .. . The gang in the Ferry Command | Jf | were a man, I would certainly |#%@ "ew captains, having just Fortner, W. F.—E. A. L. tion 
would much rather see a press release announcing the invention of a| nie , “been checked out. Elmer Larson con Eek O.k “atte 
200-amp generator that would stay in operation at 30,000 feet!” | 1 think an oat vainly search thru and Pete Green are coming up Gillette, Morgan A—T. W. A. pany 
_ In telling of such events, and in the relating of incidents occur- | aa waren eS soon. Grover, R. Boyd—U. Aree petit 
; : : ets ‘ts : J se. rs aid, ur A.—N. W. 
ring in daily operations, naturally the most spectacular is offered— | at last, in my pocket ... a look Bob Widden, one of the few ag ear gt P, 
and with the chronic pseudo-exaggeration that marks the American | £ despair! left, has taken the oath, and as a A. : 
Flying Man. Knowing this man, however, makes the listener realize|_ rs re eh (gee ‘ result there are many sad hearts os 
that they are a little worried; a little bit afraid that their 1944 air-| Imagine! Finding my badge in | 23 o¢ the Mississippi and south moe 
planes might be built to specifications drawn largely in a Congressional | there! f 75° a a ae in m 
committee-room rather than in the minds of the industry’s capable | pa.+ him I fly, I’m already quite 7 cure . vest 
technicians. They shudder to think that there may be a World War II| ~ . oie Ive We recently had a meeting and Pans 
flying peer pare g to World War I’s seagoing (?) Eagle Boat! And a Th eo . hi ‘ rg eag cerige 0s Meguire Civil 
ellow can’t swim home from 18,000 feet! e clock ils approaching a quarter) an opilot Pete Green to serve 
’ ie: a 1 
_ What this all boils down to, when one gives the subject a broad past 8. , ves delegates at ALPA’s seventh i 
view, is the old eternal gulf between the men who design our planes|! dash in the office, with excuses | convention in Chicago. en 
and accessories, and the men who have to take them out and work ’em. galore, on 
In peacetime, there always is time to narrow this gulf; time to hash| But all they say is, “Yeah, you per ee 7 
things over with facts and figures. In wartime, the pressure for con- said that before!’ ; But —_ L = — 
stant acceleration of production, and the feeling of “Hell’s bells, we’ve | I am all in a dither from such a ee ee itsel 
~ co GET ge eg wrecks the thinking of conferees, with the in- rapid pace eee eee yt 
evitable result that the operating men get an inferior product. Also | | “i ati . “Repeat 15. What! ’ dive 
war puts such a premium on capable operating personnel that they | a7 _ — combing: 308, t matt ae tower? + ree L tive 
never get a chance to be present at the conferences. The “slide rule” | ,,- a : “op t ites d D ; Ss 
boys are there, though, in numbers, and adjournment is usually at- | This job is completed in two ia reste Pett tenets a — 
tained with everyone present feeling that “Well, today’s stuff has its minutes flat; | ee been on Kore om Rewei _ 
bugs, but say .. . you should see what we’re cooking up for tomorrow!” | I’m ready to take my turn at the | Tf you call him on his frequency : h 
What we really need is a setup whereby today’s pilots can come bat. “py eta gt at cle gl Paschal, AP. Ake A am 
to the engineers in the factories and say, purple with fury, “Never Everyone goes away and there Pittsburgh from New York... Pedley, Charles F.—A. A. Pan 
mind that goddam dreamboat; let’s fix up some of the things on this I’m alone was that Flt 6 over Lancas- Person, Addison G-—P._ A. A. atte 
job I’ve got to take to — — this afternoon!” And then let them work | Sitting and waiting at the radio- ter?” Potter, Norman WU. AL Pan 
on the designs for tomorrow. phone. “Fit 6 from New York... you Pursley, iC i —Panaora in fact 
Will someone please advise the Congress that planes are not like : : will pass over Reading. Raley, R. J.—N. 'W a 
ships; that if a minor error occurs in the design of a big flying boat I wait and I wait... {want to | «Weather, I guess, comes under Robbing Want Bene A ones 
they are not likely to get it back for correction; that payload isn’t say something, that heading.” Rose, John A.—K. L. M. bas’ 
merely a matter of space and the amount of cargo you can stuff into| 42d what you think happens? . “Advise altitude, Flt 17, Airways net ft. RA A + 
an airplane? Will someone tell Mr. Kaiser, in all due respect, that Exactly nothing! wants to know.” _ ‘ Salisbury. Hervey, M.—TWA:  Sandbiom, G 
things take place aerodynamically around a moving vehicle air-borne | “Why doesn’t somebody say “Stand by. Fl .. , GAL; Semen Reha, tee & ee 
at 200 miles per hour that never occur in a dam or a surface ship? something,” I say. ger besa es eee is Cccoeina ele Ott penile, CUAL; bears 
Things that the world’s best aerodynamicists are not too sure of, and | “Where’s all the airplanes flying | « where you are to go. gene S.—NWA: Sharpnack. J’ W “UAL; ext 
which will take months of super-charged study to ascertain? There are today?” Stand by, 17, yes, everybody George COOWAES Some igen teee ‘res 
some excellent examples of this lack of knowledge flying today, and|y] oot out the 1 d stand by!” Panagra. Pe sci ligag eke’, me! 
they are certainly not of gargantuan proportions, either. - n th y gy ar I’m in such a dither, oh h Lto = BAA: "iThomas, Le! EAL! peri 
Speaking again for the pilots, will a designers of inventive mind | 7 Poe : = He oak cama om a er, oh me, 0 Thompson, A, RoUAt. ea b : a 
please go to work on the de-icing problem again? It’s too far from| — ae ee The flich + : Vanee, Claire K-—UAL. I 
a solution, and “atmospheric refrigeration” in the Aleutians and 300 the tools. ire. pee oe Walker i PAR: Wallace’ charw: con 
miles east of Newfoundland is something you’ll never find in a labora-| . US,” says I, “I’m still on speaking . . . What did he —TWA: Weatherdon, ‘Edwin-AA; West. = 
tory! Will you incorporate a fixed-pitch selector for ever +? the air, say? Williams, Wayne GeTWA: Witlamnn: 
r I Pp r every propeller? . : Williams, Wayne C.—TWA; Williamson 
Will you place pitot-masts so that when ice breaks ’em off they won’t | “I wonder if people can sleep in a| The tower is yelling: “T W A!” Crist heen John Aww; 
fall back into the propellers? chair?” Airways has me stuck on the Young, George 8.—UAL. 
Will some non-conformist in the back room please have a look at| Then all of a sudden ... a crash phone Netoret 
Alternating Current for transport airplanes? Even if your boss says: in my ear! Oh why did those people leave me Se aed 1.<-AA; Cochrane, Rob. 
. . . but the Army and Na specs call for D.C. throughout!” Will| Over the radiophone an airplane alone? Fife, John ACA: “Gambeo, fiariey t 
= poy: ——— rage ogg for simple reliability, and find a I hear Where’s my relief? I want to go Toland 's wera: Tiedt tieceaneem ins 
o keep the brushes from burning out too rapidly in the sub-| Through static th : home! AA; McConaughey, Ira M.—AA: Phelps, sh 
stratosphere? rough static that sounds like ? e: Henry T.—PAA; Qwancen, AxsimAA” bee 
swarming of bees: I’m too busy to talk, I can’t hear ive : 
, Perhaps in a backyard workshop there’s a lad playing with a anyway; Anderline, Pan Oi patter Ted; - 
gem engine; one that can put that 100 horsepower now wasting out | “Flt 15 to New York . . . radio| Stop asking me questions! OH Dean W.: ‘Caldwell, “Gd. at” penteras _ 
i) e exhaust stack to work? And someone else hanging a two-stage check please.” what a dav!! ? Chas. M:: Fisher, Alfred 0. Fic Hula bir 
blower in a gasoline-powered motor generator? “Flt 6 to New York dhe wets | “Cin cane “yt , Jackson, Le A. iudy. He’ Ree Kerwia: to 
In the field of training and operations, can it be impressed upon get my check?” peyey . . th ae Ay pester cist ns 1. J.;," Noyes, "Dewey ’L.'t’ Ores ee 2 usé 
Commanding Officers that the Link Trainer, a wonderful device f “ey i : ty geal Rusch, Usher E': shelter Bey _sa:: 1 
st r , a 1 erful device for| “I’m coming Fit 6... I haven’t| “Go ahead with ’ jousch, Usher E.; Shelton, Boyd M.; clu 
training personnel in procedures and co-ordination, is not an instru- it vet.” o ahead with your check, I'll Stark. Howard C.; Veblen, E. H.; Wal- 
ment for seasoning young pilots in weather-flying? Can’t we insist that “rie Ay . listen to you.” ea Sy hy Whittemore” Brea” we: 7 
wiles he capable of analysing route-weather, or at least be able to read el 7 fo New York . ; . our|Oh ... Fit 17 is now on the merwian, Warey Sot” Sidney Li; Zia de 
a teletype se nee? i : * . earance we need. . one ‘ 
structed suMiclentiy. in Blind Plight tied ster nice ce pilots be in-| wstand by, Fit 17 "cause Fit 15 | And “afer” tele Se 
pee vie th Fed g meteoro ogy so that we’ll not ’ a nd after that, nary a sound. pane ag pWim; S-: Kiser, Daniel; Lang. air 
ne of them flying the gulches and ravines on Contact Clearances, has the lead. Yep, it’s all in a day, and if I Un yed 7 
under low overcasts that smother the hilltops? “Flt 17 to New York... we're keep on this way Deus. 03 tage ge Li: Keadle the 
In short, will we take care of today’s business before dreaming of over the marker, You need have no fears... at Floyd '€.; Minor, Re loz Rhiner, LM. wi: 
magna dy operations? We'd better or we'll lose the war, and the | “If you don’t get the clearance we the end of ten years Greene, Dr. Raion: Becwre, wit. tui 
lads, ! tay can’t go any farther!” T’ll learn . . . they SAY! cA up 
—Fred Smith|“Flt 17 to New York ... we —VIRGINIA NELSON aerensine Setar, tes 
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WITH TWO PRETTY STEWARDESSES TO HELP HIM, GEN- 
IAL JOHN A, CASEY IS SHOWN ABOVE GETTING SET TO | 
OUT THE CANDLES ON AN ELABORATE CAKE PRESENTED TO HIM RE- | 


PROGRESS 


BLOW 
CENTLY ON THE OCCASION OF HIS FIFTEENTH ANNIVERSARY AS SUPERIN- | 


TENDENT OF THE CHICAGO MUNICIPAL AIRPORT. 'THE STEWARDESSES | 
ARE MARIE FISK (LEFT) AND MARJORIE HARRISON OF UNITED AIR | 
LINES. SINCE HE TOOK OVER IN 1927, CASEY HAS BATTLED INCESSANTLY | 
AND WITH UNWAVERING DETERMINATION TO DEVELOP CHICAGO’S AIRPORT, | 
WHICH IS REGARDED BY MANY AS THE FINEST IN THE WORLD. THIS 
FIELD ORIGINALLY GAVE THE APPEARANCE OF A NEGLECTED COW PASTURE, 
BUT DUE TO THE IRISH GRIT AND DETERMINATION OF CASEY, IT IS NOW | 
ONE OF THE WORLD’S BUSIEST AND BEST AIR TERMINALS, EMBRACING 662 





Name Air Carrier 
Training Advisor 


Experienced, aggressive Maur- 
ice S. Hanson, 44, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., who set up an apprentice- 
training program for American 
Airlines in 1939, was named Na- | 
tional Training Advisor for Air | 
Carriers and War Construction | 
Industries, War Manpower Chief | 
Paul V. McNutt announced re-| 
cently and outlined his duties as| 
“part of the nationwide move to | 
handle more efficiently ‘on the 
job’ training assistance.” 
Experienced in Field 

Mr. Hanson, who assisted in 
developing training programs for | 
Braniff Airways, Pennsylvania- | 
Central Airlines, and Northwest | 
Airlines, has also contributed to | 





{no matter 


the development of management- | 
labor committees of national ap- 
prentice training standards in sev- 
eral key building trades. He holds 
a B.A. degree in civil engineering 
and an M.A. in education from 
the University of Wisconsin. 

His assistant, according to Am- 
erican Aviation Daily, will be 
John T. Seigle, who has recently 
made a tour of the nation’s train- 
ing facilities in air line and fac- 


ATMOSPHERIC TURBULENCE 


The subject of atmospheric turbulence has long been one of inter- 
est to the air line pilots and aeronautical engineers. Tur 
is associated directly with engineering stress analysis, piloting, and 
passenger comfort, which brings it within the scope of almost univer- 
sal interest in air transportation. At the suggestion of the Air Line 
Pilots Association, Mr. L. P. Harrison, a leading meteorologist of the 








ACRES WITH A PARALLEL RUNWAY SYSTEM TOTALING 10 MILES IN LENGTH. 


PAA Charges Ship Company Ties 
To Gain Control of Air Competitor 


Another round in the snarling 
back fence cat-and-dog fight rag- 
ing between W. R. Grace and 
Company, joint owners of Pan 
American-Grace Airways, and Pan 
American Airways recently flared 
out of the alley into the open 
when PAA told the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board that Panagra’s applica- 
tion for a U. S. terminal is an 
“attempt by a great shipping com- 
pany to take over its air line com- 
petitor.” 

PAA petitioned the CAB to be- 
gin an inquiry into Panagra’s bus- 
iness management with the view 
in mind of requiring Grace to di- 
vest itself of part or all of its 
Panagra stock as required by the 
Civil Aeronautics Act and other 
applicable laws. This petition was 
an answer to Grace’s stinging 
memorandum filed with the CAB 
on April 29, 1942, asking the 
CAB to require PAA to divest 
itself of Panagra stock “to such 
an extent as may be necessary to 
divest itself of its present nega- 
tive control” of Panagra. 

Says Grace “Restricted” 
Development of Panagra 

In lashing back at this charge, 
PAA declared that “instead of 
Pan American being guilty of an 
attempt to ‘suppress’ or ‘restrict’ 
Pan American-Grace Airways, the 
facts are that Grace has been en- 
gaged for the past four years in 
attempted repudiation of the very 
basis on which it was permitted 
to participate in Pan American- 
Grace Airways at all, and also 
that Grace, to a very considerable 
extent, has itself ‘suppressed’ and 


‘restricted’ the proper develop- 
ment of Pan American-Grace’s 
service on the route which that 


company was formed to operate.” 
PAA painted the steamship 
company as a gigantic transporta- 











tion octopus “which for nearly a 
century has exercised domination 
over transportation and commerce 
between the U. S. and the west 
coast of South America,” and that 
it now “attempts to oust the one 
outside American interest that has 
attempted to engage in transpor- 
tation in this area dominated by 
Grace.” 


Steamship Line Favored 
Boats Over Airplanes 

To put TNT behind their 
charges, PAA said that Grace had 
forced Panagra to continue using 
single-engine equipment on a 
trunk line while at the same time 
it advertised the first of a fleet of 
“sparkling new Santa liners’ 
which offered “all outside state- 
rooms” and “dancing under the 
moon.” Grace also opposed sug- 
gestions for installation of more 
ground facilities, PAA declared. 

In defense of their own actions, 
PAA said that “throughout all the 
years there has been no single in- 
stance in which a Pan American 
director has opposed the improve- 
ment of facilities by Pan Ameri- 
can-Grace.” 

PAA further said that it has 
been “forced to the conclusion” 
that the west coast air line in 
South America will never be de- 
veloped as it should be so long as 
“either positive or negative con- 
trol of Pan American-Grace rests 
in the hands of its steamship com- 
petitor.” 

Big bone of contention between 
PAA and Panagra is the fact that 
each have four directors on the 
board which results in stalemates 
on many important issues. PAA 
reiterated an offer to have a 
ninth director named for the dur- 
ation of the war. 








Windshield De-icing Plans Pushed 


(Continued from Page 1) pana of panels as indicated by 





developed panels already have 
been delivered and are being test- 
ed in a special frame to determine 
their resistance to collision with 
birds. These panels are. designed 
to replace the panels now being 
used in the DC-3 airplane and in- 
clude deicing means. 
To Use Actual DC-3 Forward 
Portion in Tests 

“The forward portion of a DC-3 
airplane has been obtained and 
has been suitably mounted so that 
the impact resistance of both 
windshield and supporting struc- 
ture may be determined. This set- 
up will be used for the final proof 
testing of the most promising 











the tests now in progress. 

“The objective of our program 
is to make available to the indus- 
try, as soon as possible, an ap- 
proved and practical windshield 
panel for installation in a DC-3 
airplane. This will include means 
for installing a windshield wiper, 
windshield de-icing means, bird 
collision protection means, and 
means for cleaning between the 
inner and outer panels. In addi- 
tion, it is intended to determine 
what reinforcements in the DC-3 
eabin structure are necessary and 
what other modifications will have 
to be made to provide for the 
— mounting of such pan- 
els.” 


| tory shops. Seigle claims that new 
| short term training programs have 
| been so well specialized that the 
| average worker becomes proficient 
| at one job in two or three months, 
while the four-year apprentice 
program may now be cut to two 
years. 








“Mortimer Snerd” of 
Pilots Writes Letter 


At first Headquarters thought 
Charlie McCarthy’s “dumb” pal, 
Mortimer Snerd, had joined 
ALPA’s ranks, but the name 
signed to the letter was from 
a duly accredited member of 
Council No. 18, EAL-Miami. 
The letter, addressed to “V. 
Pres. in Charge of Dues,’ fol- 
lows: 





Oct. 31, 1942 
Dere Mis Dews Colicter 

Jist a lin tu tel you why I ain't 
cent in my dews yit. 

I have jist got married up with 
and between the excitmint an 
unusual financial outlays, I ain't 
had no time tu think of the ALPA. 

I wil cend yu the dews as 
sune as my wif lets me hav a 
litle monney. Pleeze doan’t phine 
me, I am broke. 

Sin-sear-ley, 
Ww. W. OWEN 











U. S. Weather Bureau, has prepared an interesting and very informa- 
tive article on the subject of atmospheric turbulence, which will 


in the 
follows: 
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(C) Resilience of Inversion Layers 


Many clouds are limited at their 
upper boundaries by inversions or 
at least by layers with very stable 
lapse rates (e.g., isothermal condi- 
tions, i.e., constant temperature 
with height). These stable layers, 
what their origin *, 
serve as lids to prevent penetra- 
tion of convection currents from 
below. When the convection cur- 
rents are of unusual strength they 


| may pierce the layer and possibly 


continue their ascent above the in- 
version, provided that the air 
there is unstable for them. Pierc- 
ing of inversions by cumulus 
clouds is not uncommon, but is 
rare when the clouds are of the 
stratus type. 

When a convection current not 
strong enough to pierce an inver- 
sion impinges against its base 
(that is, the level at which the 
temperature begins to increase | 
with height), the current is de-| 
celerated, and forced to spread 
out horizontally. Partial penetra- | 
tion of the inversion occurs in| 
such cases, depending upon the 
velocity and dimensions of the 
current. The upward momentum 
of the current causes it to pene- 
trate the layer to a height some- 
what above the level at which 
temperature equality with the sur- | 
roundings occurs. However, the | 
resistance of the layer impels the | 
overshooting current to fall back 
to that level and disperse laterally | 
under the influence of the existing | 
wind. The ability of steep inver- | 
sions to withstand efforts by as- 
cending currents to rupture them 
therefore serves to act as a strati- 
fying agency in the atmosphere. 

This resilient property of inver- 
sions is conducive to the formation 
of stratus, strato-cumulus, alto- 
cumulus and other similar types 
of clouds. As a consequence, the 
tops of such clouds are often 
found embedded in the lower por- 
tions of inversions or layers with 
very stable lapse rate. 

The elastic or springy quality 
of these layers makes them sub- 
ject to the propagation of disturb- 











* Outward radiation of heat from 
the top of a cloud or haze layer 
which may extend along the base of 
an inversion accentuates the latter, 


in serial form, 


ling of 





and may contribute to the instability 





of underlying layers. 





The tenth installment 





ances like waves, for a vertical 
displacement at one point affects 
adjacent points in the horizontal 
direction. A perturbation produced 
by the upsurge of a convection 
current in one region of an inver- 
sion will therefore lead to periodic 
motions in nearby regions. These 
will have the character of waves 
which travel like ripples on the 
surface of water, getting smaller 
as they propagate outward and 
finally decaying to infinitesimal di- 
mensions. 

Motions in the atmospheric 
waves thus originating will have 
both vertical and horizontal com- 
ponents. They will be disturbed, 
however, by the horizontal spread- 
upward currents after 
striking the inversion, and by the 
eddies induced by friction. 

The resilience of inversions will 
operate to create irregular flow of 
the atmosphere not only within 
the inversion but within underly- 
ing clouds or other adjacent lay- 
ers. Remote points will suffer but 
little effect. Consequently the top 
of a thick inversion layer may 
show only slight disturbances in 
the flow, whereas the base of the 
inversion may exhibit appreciable 
turbulence. 

When the underlying layer of 
atmosphere is unstable, and the 
velocity of upward convection cur- 
rents considerable, the thrusts of 
the currents against the elastic 
restraining inversion layer are of 
great strength. Correspondingly 
large perturbations in the lower 
portion of the layer then take 
place. Vertical oscillations within 
the layer may persist for a time 
as a result of surges of ascending 
air from below, whether from in- 
stability or mechanical turbulence. 

An airplane flying horizontally 
through a layer undergoing such 
wave-like oscillations will exper- 
ience bumpiness, which will ap- 
pear more intense the greater the 
air speed. In analyzing the detail- 
ed characteristics of the phenome- 
non, it is necessary to recall that 
alternating upward- and down- 
ward-moving bodies of air engag- 
ed in periodic vibrations are like 
surface irregularities in producing 
mechanical turbulence as the wind 
moves horizontally along the stra- 
tum. 














NEXT STOP, BERLIN! 











—Douglas Aircraft Photo 


y This might well be the message contained in the flight orders for 
this group of deadly Flying Fortresses waiting at a field “somewhere 
in Oklahoma” for the jump-off signal. They are the first of many such battleships of the sky to be out- 
fitted and armed with increased firepower by Douglas Aircraft Company at a government-owned assembly 
plant in the Sooner State. Complete with top gun turret and famed tail “stinger,” these planes are making 
enviable reputations plastering Axis bases wherever they may be. That they can “take it” as well as “dish 
it out” is vividly evidenced by stories brought back telling of the odds against which they have fought 
and the damage they have withstood. 
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“1 FLEW FOR CHINA” TELLS EXCITING 
"STORY OF FORMER AIR LINE PILOT 


When Capt. Royal Leonard sail- 
ed for China in 1935 in response 
to a summons from an old-time 
Army buddy asking him if he 
“Would like to fly for China,” his 
decision to go was based on a 
strong love of adventure. 


When that same man returned 


ih} 
i\ 

















Chinese themselves _ in- 
creased. 
Author Has Written Stories for 
the Air Line Pilot 

The name of Royal Leonard is 


a familiar one to readers of the 


people 





AIR LINE PILOT. He was the 


\ 


the same time his liking for the | 


Later with TWA, after the mer- 
ger with WAE, he piloted the 
world’s largest air liner, a 30-pas- 
senger F-32 four-motored Fokker, 
on the eastward run from Los 
Angeles. Altogether, he spent a 
total of six years in big-time air 
line flying. 
Tells Inside Story of 
Kai-shek’s ‘Kidnapping 

Leonard’s first employer in 
China was Chang Hsueh-liang, re- 
ferred to as the Young Marshal. 
His first job was dropping “bread 
bombs” on a Communist-besieged 
city from his Boeing-247. In 1936 
he played an important role in the 
famous mystery kidnapping of 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek by 
the Young Marshal. The book’s 
chapter on this dramatic and sig- 
nificant kidnapping is extremely 





Taking time off from their “shooting the Japs” labors, the author 
of “I Flew for China” (left) and Col. Claire L. Chennault are shown | 
above indulging in a bit of bow and arrow practice in Chungking. 
Colonel Chennault, the brains behind China’s air force and head of 
the “Flying Tigers,’ won the affectionate nickname from the Chinese 


of “Leatherface,” because of his 


seamed and weather-beaten face. 


Back in 1934, the veteran Chennault had organized the Flying Trapeze 
Army Air Show whose pilots put on the most spectacular aerial acro- 
batics in the history of military and civil aviation. Chennault’s “Flying 
Tigers” used many of their acrobatic tactics in running up their 
astounding record of Jap planes downed in defense of the Burma Road. 


to China this summer, following 
his first visit to the United States 
in six years, it was to keep a 
promise to do all he could to help 
a people he had learned to love 
and respect win their valiant up- 
hill fight against the monkey men 
from across the Yellow Sea. 

Before he sailed for home in 
December, 1941, Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek had asked him: “Can 
you wake them up, Roy? How is 
the feeling over there? Will you 
write and tell me? Is it sympa- 
thetic toward us?” 

Book Fulfills a Promise 

I Flew for China, written on 
this vacation, is Captain Leonard’s 
attempt to “wake them up!” One 
cannot read his book and remain 
unaware of the deep chasm that 
lies between the inherited decency 
and gentleness of the Chinese 
people and the uncivilized bar- 
barity of the Japs, who have 
wrapped their beastial philosophy 
in the cloak of civilization only to 
discard it in double - crossing 
treachery when they no longer 
wanted its protection. They are 
truly the monkey men of the Pa- 
cific and the human apes who 
have outlived barbarism to plague 
20th century civilization. 

It is a personal book, a fasci- 
nating book — the story of one 
man’s incredible experiences as a 
pilot in war-torn China. But un- 
derlying its tale of adventurous 
deeds and faraway places is the 
more dramatic story of how 
China’s righteous cause and like- 
able people so gripped the heart 
of the author that it caused him 
to say “Yes,’”’ when Madame Kai- 
shek asked, “Will you stick with 
us through the war?” Even when 
Leonard first went there and grew 
sick of the dirt and ignorance, at 











The “air conditioned” bedroom of Leonard and his wife, Maxine, 
for several days was the wing of the Boeing. Note the snow on the 
ground, and the Chinese emblem on the wing. Mrs. Leonard, who 
made the trip to China in 1938 to become his bride, had to travel 9,000 
miles and wait four weeks in Hong Kong before he finally showed up 
for the ceremony. She is now living in the United States. 


author of the “A Modern Marco 
Polo Flies to Aid China” series 
which began in the June, 1942, 
issue. This was his story of an 
exciting flight deep into the heart 
of China to the fabled city of 
Urumchi, and it is retold in 
I Flew for China. In addition, 





interesting and brings to light 


|some hitherto unknown facts con- 


cerning it. 

He states that the Young Mar- 
shal believed that by kidnapping 
Kai-shek he was taking the only 
way of procuring the salvation of 
China, and at the time recom- 
mended the eight-point program 
that has since formed the basis of 
China’s resistance to the Japanese. 
The Generalissimo, according to 
the story, refused to consider the 
points that the Young Marshal 
had prepared, and was whisked 
away by plane to Lo-Yang, with 
Leonard at the controls. 

Says Young Marshal Was 
Savior of China 

The author also piloted Chiang 
back to his friends in Nanking 
when the Young Marshal rekid- 
napped him. Leonard says that 
the Young Marshal became the 
savior of China in the thirteen 
days during which these events 





Here is Leonard seated in a rickshaw and wearing his personally- 


designed sable fur hat with four fl 
“The flaps on each side were for 
for my neck and nose. There wer 
ears and to keep them warm when 
purposes. 


in Sian. 
he has at various times written | 


other exclusive articles for the | 
AIR LINE PILOT. | 


Born in Wisconsin, Leonard | 
was reared in Texas and began | 
his flying career as an Army Air | 
Corps cadet when he was 20. He} 
became a barnstormer, after) 
which he flew passengers and| 
mail for the Western Air Express. 





} 
| 


| 
| 





aps, which he describes as follows: 
ry ears, the ones in front and back 
e loops of fur to hook around my 
I wanted the flaps up for hearing 


I used sable fur because it is one of the warmest furs and 
is very cheap in some parts of China.” 


The above picture was taken 


took place. “Yet,” he writes, “by 
the quirk of fate that has always 
dogged him, the Young Marshal 
still lies in a Chinese dungeon at 
Kweichow. . . . I do not think that 
the Young Marshal will ever again 
apear alive, but the program he 
initiated will keep China alive.” 
Becomes Kai-shek’s Personal Pilot 


In 1937, Leonard was offered a 


| contract to fly for the Generalis- 
|simo, and during this period he 
| piloted the exotic red plush-lined 
“Flying Palace” 


the length and 
breadth of that huge country. 
He was put in command of all 


bombardment by Madame Kai- 
shek, who was in charge of 
China’s air force, and taught 


Chinese fliers how to bomb. To 
Col. Claire L. Chennault, now a 
brigadier general in the U. S. 
Army Corps and father of the 
deadly “Flying Tigers,’ Leonard 


| gives the credit for the efficiency 


of the Chinese air force. He also 


| writes interestingly of the begin- 


nings of that squadron of Ameri- 
can volunteer pilots who were the 
scourge of the Japs. 

As a pilot for C.N.A.C. and 
special pilot for the ’Gissimo, 
Leonard logged many flying hours, 
going over the coveted 10,000- 
hour mark. His exploits included 
flying a billion dollars in ten mil- 


Nov 








By ARNOLD D. TUTTLE, M. D. 
Colonel, Medical Corps 
U. S. Army, Retired 


Colonel A. D. Tuttle, Medical 
Director of United Air Lines, is 
one of America’s foremost aviation- 
medicine specialists, and this ar- 
ticle by him contains many illumi- 
nating facts gleaned from the field 
of aero medicine through the med- 
ium of close association, both with 
United Air Lines and the Air 
Corps. Colonel Tuttle is a retired 
Army officer and back of him 
stands a long and commendable 
record of military medical service, 
which ended with a tour of duty 
as commandant of the School of 
Aviation Medicine at Randolph 
Field, Tex. The colonel came up 
from the ranks in the Army, 
studied medicine, won his M. D., 
and later was transferred to the 
Medical Corps. Colonel Tuttle has 
had more than average experience 
with the problems of maintaining 
air line pilots physically, and the 
following article presents some 
very interesting practical views. 
It was first published in the 
March 1942 edition of the “New 
International Clinics” and is re- 
printed with the permission of the 
publishers, the J. B. Lippincott 
Company of Philadelphia. The ar- 
ticle will appear in the AIR LINE 
PILOT in a series of installments, 
the third of which follows: 


THE PERIODIC 
EXAMINATION 
Having been employed as a re- 
sult of satisfactorily meeting the | 





physical standards, a pilot then | 
becomes subject to the periodic | 
physical checkups which are so| 


essential in keeping him physically | 
fit. In addition to the Company | 
examinations, a pilot now takes | 
an examination at the hands of a| 
Medical Examiner of the Civil | 
Aeronautics Administration every | 
six months, and if he is a member | 
of the Army or Navy Reserve} 
(as many pilots are) he must also 
successfully pass the Army or 
Navy examination as the case 
may be. 











| PHYSICAL MAINTENANCE OF THE PILOT 











The principal object of the 
periodic physical examination is 
the conservation and promotion 
of health. Therefore the examina- 
tion must be thorough and in 
deviations from the normal all 
recognized diagnostic procedures 
are used in an effort to determine 
the character of incipient or ob- 
secure defects which impair or 
which may develop into condi- 
tions likely to impair the health 


and usefulness of the individual 
being examined. When such ab- 
normalities are discovered, the 


medical examiner makes suitable 
recommendations for the institu- 
tion of corrective measures. 

As regards Company require- 
ments, each pilot must take a 
searching and thorough general 
physical overhauling at least once 
a year at the hands of the Com- 
pany Medical Examiner, and 
oftener whenever such action is 
indicated. Some pilots, because of 
deviations from the normal which 
require watching while the pilot 
is still on flying status, may re- 
quire a checkup at least once a 
month. Of particular importance 
is the fact that no pilot who has 
been absent from duty because of 
sickness or injury, even if he has 
missed only one trip as part of a 
day’s work, is permitted to resume 
flying duty until he has been ex- 
amined and has obtained a medi- 
cal clearance as to his physical 
fitness. 


Pilots Encouraged to Establish 
Family-Physician Relationship 
Any pilot whose health becomes 
source of concern to himself 
can report for an examination at 
any time. Moreover, dispatchers 
and flight supervisors with whom 
the pilot comes into contact in 
preparing his flight-plan for a trip 
can also send him to the Medical 
Examiner for an _ examination 
should they, as a result of their 
observations, believe that the pilot 
is not up to his customary physi- 
cal par. This is not to be inter- 
preted to mean that the Medical 


(Continued on Page 8, Col. 5) 








STATEMENT OF THE OWNER- 
SHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 
TION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUG- 
UST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933 

Of the AIR LINE PILOT, published 

monthly at Chicago, Ill., for Oct. 1, 

1942. 

State of Illinois, County of Cook—-ss. 
Before me, a Notary Public in and 

for the State and county aforesaid, 

personally appeared David L. 

Behncke, who, having been duly 

sworn according to law, deposes and 

says that he is the Editor of THE 

AIR LINE PILOT, and that the fol- 

lowing is, to the best of his knowl- 

edge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if 

a daily paper, the circulation), etc., 

of the aforesaid publication for the 

date shown in the above caption, re- 

quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, 

as amended by the Act of March 3, 

1933, embodied in section 537, Postal 

Laws and Regulations, printed on 

the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses 
of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are: 
Name of— Post Office Address— 

Publisher—The Air Line Pilots As- 
sociation, International, 3145 W. 63rd 
Street. 








lion dollar loads from Chungking 
to Hong Kong, and piloting the 
last plane out of Hankow, even as 
the Japs entered the city and be- 
gan their hideous pillage. 

Hair-raising is the word to de- 
scribe the chapter on his exper- 
ience flying in a typhoon over 
Hong Kong. He was caught while 
piloting a DC-2 and forced into 
its raging 135 mph blast; found 
the “eye” in the center where the 
air was calm; was buffeted like a 
chip in a mountain stream; climb- 
ed to 12,000 feet out on top, and 
finally managed to land in a 90 
mile an hour gale. 
A Report to MacArthur 

Included in the book is a report 
Leonard made in 1938 to General 
MacArthur on his analysis of the 
Japanese and Chinese air forces 
and an evaluation of various fly- 
ing tactics and equipment. In the 
light of 1942, this report does 
much credit to his skill and judg- 
ment as an observer, and is of 
considerable interest. 

I FLEW FOR CHINA by Royal 
Leonard. Doubleday Doran. 295 
pp. $2.50. 
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Practical Aeronautical Celestial Navigation 


By CAPT. JAMES E. FARRIS 

This is the third in @ series of navigation articles written especially 

for the AIR LINE PILOT by Skipper James E. Farris of American 

Export Airlines. Pilot Farris is exceptionally well qualified to write 

on this subject and, in addition to being a Licensed Marine Navigator, 

has had much experience in practical navigation problems as related 

to air pilots. He is a frequent contributor to the AIR LINE PILOT, 

having been the author of the “Winged Couriers of Good Will” series 

which described his travels through South America as pilot of the 

Inter-American Escadrille. Each of the succeeding installments is 

designed to be complete in itself, but relates to the main subject— 
Celestial Navigation. 

* * */ 
HOW COLUMBUS DID IT 

Popular fallacy has it that Columbus was one of the very few, if 

not the only one, who believed the earth was round. Recorded history, 

however, shows that early Greek philosophers believed the earth to be 

_ globular 500 years B.C., and Columbus made his 

initial voyage in the year 1492 A.D., 1900 years 

later. Columbus was, however, one of the first to 

promote the means of proving it, namely by at- 

tempting to sail around a portion of it. (In his ef- 
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which he hoped to find by sailing westward around 
the world rather than treking eastward across the 
trails of Europe, he found his route blocked by 
islands and continents of the Western Hemisphere, 
which he thought was India.) Anyway, Magellan 
stole the show when his ships completely circum- 
navigated the globe. (Magellan was killed en route.) 
# Columbus and others of his era believed our 
J. E. Farris earth to be round, but they also believed that the 
earth, although round, was stationary and that all 
celestial bodies visible in the heavens encircled and revolved around 
the earth. This was in accordance with the teachings of Ptolemy, 
which was known as the Ptolemaic Theory and accepted as a scientific 
truth for over 1000 years. Eventually this theory became discredited, 
for it failed in many respects; for instance, such as its failure to per- 
mit the prediction very far in advance of the positions in the heavens 
of the sun, moon, stars, planets, asteroids, and comets. 
Copernicus Proved Sun Was Center of Solar System 
Then along came Copernicus in the year 1500, which was after 
Columbus had made his voyages to the Western Hemisphere. He 
evolved the Copernican Theorem, which was subsequently proved 
many times over, thereby exploding the Ptolemaic Theory and becom- 
ing in itself factual. The Copernican Theory is the one that places our 
sun in the center of our solar system with its nine planets, including 
our earth, encircling the sun in their individual orbits and at the same 
time revolving on their individual axes. For the student navigator, 
however, it is much more convenient for him in his initial study of the 
heavens to temporarily reject the Copernican Theory and to imagine 
that the Ptolemaic Theory is the correct one, because to our eyes the 
earth is apparently stationary with the heavens revolving around it. 
Getting back to the era of Columbus, other proofs of the earth’s 
rotundity were in evidence even to the most skeptical. For instance, 
the mastheads of a ship were the last part of the ship to be seen dis- 
appearing over the horizon as it sailed seaward, and this, of course, 
could only happen on a curved surface. Further, eclipses of the moon 
by the earth invariably showed the earth’s shadow on the moon to be 
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round and also, as stated above, the ships of Magellan had circum- 
navigated our globe. : 

he extent of Columbus’ ability to astronomically determine his 
position at sea was confined mostly to noonday sun sights for latitude 
only. The sun is said to be on the Meridian when it is exactly noon 
at the observer’s position. At this time the sun is at its highest point 
in the heavens. (Unless the sun is vertically overhead, or what is the 
same thing in the observer’s zenith, which rarely happens, it will 
bear from the observer’s position either north or south true.) This is 





New CAB Mail Pay Ruling Sets Air Carrier Precedent 


Air transportation is no longer 
an infant industry which must be 
suckled from the bottle of Federal 
air mail subsidies. So thinks the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, and to 
back up their viewpoint they re- 
cently moved to put air mail pay- 
ments on a pound-mile basis in- 
stead of the old contract-type flat 
payment per mile flown, irrespec- 
tive of the amount of mail carried. 

First air carriers to feel this 
“weaning” process are Eastern 
Air Lines and American Airlines, 
each of which will receive .3 mill 
per pound mile under the new ar- 
rangement. 

Eastern’s new rate, first ever to 








basis, was fixed in a 3 to 1 de- 
cision by CAB on Nov. 10, and 
was effective as of Oct. 1, 1942. 
Eastern was also warned that it 
should give early consideration to 
the lowering of its passenger 
fares, which were declared to be 
too high in comparison with the 
industry’s average. 

CAB estimated that the new 
rate will whack $773,000 off East- 
ern’s annual mail pay; will nick 
American Airlines’ mail revenue 
more than $1,300,000 annually. 
But, the CAB pointed out, Eastern 
stands to clear an estimated profit 
of $3,294,065 from other sources 


forts to locate a new and shorter route to India, | 





be established on the pound-mile! before mail pay is figured. Ameri- 











Meridian. The observer’s Meridian is an imaginary north and south 
line running from pole to pole and passing directly over the head or 
zenith of the observer. 

Latitude, as most of you know, is the distance in degrees, minutes, 
and seconds north or south of the equator. It is shown on charts as 
east and west lines parallel with the equator, which are known as 
parallels of latitude, as distinguished from the north and south lines 
known as Meridians of longitude, which mark the distance east or west 
of the Greenwich Meridian, which is the 0° Meridian (Prime Meridian) 
running north and south through the telescope in the observatory in 
the village of Greenwich, England. This.business of dividing the earth 
or any sphere up into 360 degrees goes back to the time of the Egyp- 
tians, as outlined in last month’s article. 

While Columbus’ men no doubt marveled at his ability to observe 
the sun and determine his latitude, history records that they were not 
at all favorably impressed with the amount of westerly longitude his 
ships were daily making. They imagined all sorts of horrible endings 
from sailing off the “flat” earth itself to encountering dragons of the 
Sargasso Sea, where legends also have it that sailing vessels were 
ew bogged down by huge islands of floating seaweed (Sargasso 
weed). 

Columbus’ ability to determine his longitude was confined solely 
to methods of reckoning or estimating the vessel’s speed through the 
water; no astronomical means had as yet been developed. Longitude 
by reckoning was subject, of course, to great error, inasmuch as it 
could not possibly take into account the unknown currents of the sea, 
and a sailing vessel varied its speed with each variation of the wind. 
They did their best, however, by the use of the chip log and the log 
line, together with the log glass. These methods are explained at the 
end of this article. 

Farris Explains Instruments Available to Columbus 

The instruments in vogue during his time were the astrolabe and 
the cross-staff. Their only function was to measure in degrees the 
altitude of a celestial body (in most cases the sun only) above the 
visible sea horizon. The altitude of any celestial body can never be 
more than 90° high. If the sun were 90° high in altitude above the 
observer’s true horizon, a moment’s reflection will show that it would 
necessarily have to be directly and exactly over the observer’s head. 
The imaginary point over any observer’s head is known as his zenith, 
whereas the point opposite to this and directly beneath him is known 
as his nadir. 

Figure 1 shows the two above-mentioned instruments, astrolabe 
and cross-staff, for measuring the altitudes of celestial bodies above 
the visible sea horizon in degrees. 

Simply explained, the astrolabe consisted of a disc graduated in 
degrees with a linkage handle, and when held in the hand it would tend 
to hang vertically due to gravity. Sighting through the movable vane 
attached to the disc permitted measuring the altitude of the sun above 
the horizon in degrees. Of course, observing the sun in the wind or 
on a rolling ship would tend to produce an error, but the averaging 
of several sights would tend to correct this. 

The cross-staff was more difficult to operate than the astrolabe, 
in that it was necessary for the observer to sight both the sun and the 
horizon practically simultaneously in order to measure an altitude or 
angle above the horizon. The horizontal part of the cross-staff or the 
staff itself was graduated in degrees, and the cross being movable per- 
mitted different angles or altitudes to be measured. In Figure 1, two 
different angles are shown being measured. The one indicated by the 
dotted lines and dotted sun ao horizon is obviously a smaller angle 
than the one indicated by the solid lines. 


Declination Is Defined and Interpreted 

Before proceeding any further we must now acquaint ourselves 
with another navigational term and its definition. This is DECLINA- 
TION. Dutton’s “Navigation and Nautical Astronomy” gives its tech- 
nical definition as follows: “The declination of a celestial body is its 
angular distance from the equinoctial, measured on the hour circle of 
the body, in degrees, minutes, and seconds, from 0° at the equinoctial 
to 90°, and named north or south according as the body is north or 
south of the equinoctia!.” ‘Translated into English, declination is just 
a fancy way of saying latitude in the heavens. Let us consider the star 
“Capella,” which has a declination of 45° 56’ North. If we were to 
drop our imaginary plumb bob from this star towards the earth’s cen- 
ter of gravitation, the plumb bob would cut the earth at latitude 45° 
56’ North. In other words, latitude and declination are one and the 
same except that declination is latitude in the heavens. 
Similarly, if we refer to the sun as having 0° declination, this will 

be the same as saying that it is exactly over the earth’s equator, and 
this takes place twice a year. (The equator extended up into the 
heavens becomes an imaginary line known as the equinoctial.) On 
March 22 the sun crosses the equator northbound toward the Tropic 
of Cancer, and this point at the instant of crossing is known as the 
vernal me pve (It is also known as the First Point of Aries.) Vernal 
is a word having reference to green or spring, and the vernal equinox 
marks the beginning of spring. 
Three months later, on June 22, the sun is vertically over the 
imaginary line known as the Tropic of Cancer. At this time the sun’s 
declination is 23° 26.7’ North, and, to repeat ourselves, if we drop our 
imaginary plumb bob from the sun towards the earth it will strike the 
earth at 23° 26.7’ North latitude. In the next three months the sun 
will have traversed from this position gradually diminishing its declin- 
ation from 23° 26.7’ North to 0° declination, at which time it will be 
crossing the equator in a southerly direction toward the Tropic of 
oe This point of crossing is known as the autumnal equinox, 
and marks the beginning of autumn. The word equi-nox itself means 
equal nights and days; as it is only when the sun is in the equinoxes, 
vernal or autumnal, that we have equal nights and days. (Actually 
refraction caused by the earth’s atmosphere in turn causes twilight, 
which in all cases lengthens the day over the night.) ° 
It goes without saying that during the ensuing three months the 

sun increases its declination from 0° over the equator to 23° 26.7’ 
South declination, at which time it hangs vertically for an instant over 
the Tropic of Capricorn. It then gradually decreases its southerly 
declination once again to 0° in the next three months, whereupon it 
arrives over the equator northbound and crossing it constitutes another 
vernal equinox, completing a cycle of one year. (See Figure 2.) 

Nautical Almanac Needed By All Navigators 

All this has been mentioned because Columbus had with him a 
little book ae oma by the Lisbon Observatory telling him day by 
day the declination or latitude of the sun as it pro ughout 





also known as the sun’s upper culmination, upper transit, or upper 


can’s profits will be approximately 
$5,300,000 before mail pay is add- 
ed or taxes deducted. 

This is certainly a far cry from 
the carriers’ we-are-in-the-red ar- 
gument every time their employees 
talk about a pay raise, some of 
whom have received as low as 
$60.00 monthly. 


Far from being the “penalty 
on brains” lament of the air car- 
riers, the CAB’s new decisions in- 
dicate that these carriers have now 
reached the point of economic self- 
sufficiency and would realize a 
considerable profit next year with- 
out any mail pay. Several other 
carriers, the CAB added, are ap- 
proaching self-sufficiency. 

The decision to follow the well- 
recognized transportation formula 
of paying a carrier for the actual 
pounds of mail carried times the 
distance flown is based on the 
solid foundation of weighted cost 
of service plus a reasonable profit. 











book he would have been unable 
to determine the latitude of his 
ship, and consequently would have 
been unable to hit Lisbon on the 
nose when he made his landfall 
on his return voyages. This little 
book was his NAUTICAL AL- 
MANAC. 


The Nautical Almanac is a book 
of all the required astronomical 
data and is a necessary part of 
the navigator’s equipment. It fur- 
nishes information necessary for 
the completion of any and all as- 
tronomical sights taken. Nearly 
every maritime nation in the 
world today prints its own Nau- 
tical Almanac. 
Figure 3 shows by simple trian- 
gulation how, by measuring the 
altitude of the sun on the Merid- 
ian and knowing the declination 
(heavenly latitude) of the sun, 
the latitude of the ship may be 
arrived at. (The angles in Figure 
3 are merely to exhibit the prin- 
ciple and are not drawn to scale.) 
Consider Columbus’ flagship in 
the Northern Hemisphere and that 
he measured the altitude of the 
sun above the sea horizon (took a 
sight) and found it to be 55°. By 
simple triangulation it was only 
necessary for him to subtract this 
altitude from 90° to get the dis- 
tance of his zenith (point directly 
over his head or the deck beneath 
his feet) from the sun, and in this 
case his zenith was north of the 
sun. 

Thus 90° minus sun’s altitude 

55°=Zenith Distance of 35° 

north of sun. 

Now, since the sun’s latitude or 

declination was already known to 


(Continued on Page 7, Col. 3) 
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—wNorthwest Airlines Photo 

Named as director of Northwest 
Airlines’ newly-created office of la- 
bor relations is Norris Dean Jackson 
(above) of St. Paul, former Minne- 
sota assistant state labor conciliator. 
In announcing the appointment, 
Croil Hunter, President and General 
Manager of Northwest. said that 
steadily increasing air line activity 
probably will result in increasing 
his company’s employees to 10,000. 
Jackson, who takes over his new 
duties at once, is a graduate of 
Princeton University. and was a sec- 
ond lieutenant in the Air Service 
Signal 





gressed 
the year from one side of the equator to the other. Without this little 
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ALPA Explains Complications of 
Forming Supplemental Agreements 


(Continued from Page 1) 





Assistant Operations Manager, 
AA; and Douglas Campbell, Vice- 
President, Panagra, failed to ap- 
pear in Washington on the sum- 
mons of Mediator Bickers dated 
Nov. 13. Instead, he was met by 
Robert M. McCraith, who carries 
the title of Director of Personnel 
Relations of the Air Transport 
Association, and told that there 
was no more overseas interconti- 


nental wage, rules, and working | 


conditions dispute. The reason 
given was that Edgar Gorrell’s 
ATA wage, rules, and working 
conditions committee had been dis- 
banded. 

Members of the National Medi- 
ation Board were surprised, while 
the pilot conferees evidenced 
boredom and queried, “What will 
they try next?” 

In other words, here’s a con- 
troversy more sizable and import- 
ant than any that has been before 





the carriers and the pilots for 
many months and one on which | 
all concerned had been holding | 
conferences for months, and sud- | 
denly the ATA committee decided | 
to say “Presto” and there is no 
longer supposed to be a con- 
troversy! Could anything be more 
ridiculous? 
Background of This 
“Wacky” Situation 

Let’s look back and see what’s 
happened in this situation up to 
now. Prior to Aug. 18, 1942, ne- 
gotiations were progressing nor- 
mally between the pilots and the 
carriers to complete supplemental | 
agreements supplementing the 
regular working agreements in ef- 
fect to cover the planned over- 
seas intercontinental extensions 
for American Airlines and United 
Air Lines. An agreement had been 
reached long ago with Northeast 
Airlines’ operating heads which, 
suddenly, the President of the 
company, Mr. S. J. Solomon, who 
spends much of his time in Wash- 
ington, decided not to sign. The 
pilots wonder with whom he con- 
ferred before making this decision. 

Then, like a bolt out of the 
blue, the air carriers served notice 
that they desired to negotiate 


F.D.R. Explains Trend 
In CAA Expenditures 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt’s Ad- 
ministration has spanned a mighty 
decade in aviation’s growth and 
the fact was given prominence by 
the President in a recent report to 
Congress entitled “Trends in Non- 
war Federal Expenditures.” 

The report highlights the fact 
that the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration is one of the few non- 
defense governmental  depart- 
ments which has not taken a grad- 
ual cut in funds over the past 10 
years. Estimated CAA funds 
available for 1943 stretch to $26,- 
300,000 as contrasted with 1932’s 
$6,500,000 budget. Said the Pres- 
ident’s report: 

“From a total mileage of 18,- 
000 in 1932, the system of Fed- 
eral airways grew to 33,000 in 
1942. Presumably radio ranges, 
beacons, and other aids to navi- 
gation to be maintained and oper- 
ated, increase in number propor- 
tionately to this growth; actually 
the increase is relatively greater 
because of new types of aids. Al- 
though these facilities are operat- 
ed and maintained as a nonwar 
activity for commercial flying, it 
is estimated that more than 80% 
of present airway travel is mili- 
tary. 

“Since 1939 CAA activities 
have changed from a civil to a 
preponderantly military aspect. 
Extensive developments were un- 
dertaken to provide new naviga- 
tion facilities of strategic military 
value not only in the continental 
U. S. but in various outposts in 
both the Pacific and Atlantic 
oceans, particularly Alaska where 
expenditures have risen sharply. 
Teletype circuits . . . increased 
from 13,000 miles in 1932 to 74,- 
000 miles by 1942, thus aiding 











the military air forces.” 











overseas intercontinental salaries, 
rules, and working conditions for 
the following seventeen air line 
companies collectively: American 
Airlines, Inc.; Braniff Airways, | 
Inc.; Colonial Airlines, Inc.; Chi-| 
cago and Southern Air Lines, | 
Inc.; Delta Air Corporation; East- | 
ern Air Lines, Inc.; Inland Air 
Lines, Inc.; Mid-Continent Air- | 
lines Inc.; National Airlines, Inc.; 
Northeast Airlines, Inc.; North- 
west Airlines, Inc.; Pan American- 
Grace Airways, Inc.; Pennsyl- 
vania-Central Airlines Corp.; 
United Air Lines Transport Corp.; 
and Western Air Lines, Inc. 

The air line pilot representa- 
tives didn’t agree with all this and 
said it was only another invention 





| to delay matters, but to be accom- 
| modating 


they participated in 
talks with representatives of all 
these seventeen companies which, 
of course, ended in naught. 
Pilots Ask, “Why Talk with 17 
Air Lines When Only Two Are 
Involved in Controversy?” 

Next, the carrier representa- 
tives of the seventeen companies 
asked the pilot representatives to 
join with them in jointly invoking 
the services of the National Medi- 
ation Board. The air line pilots 


| took the position that: why should 


they join with the carriers in in- 
voking the services of the Na- 
tional Mediation Board in a con- 
troversy that, according to the 
carriers, extended over seventeen 
air lines, when the only unsettled 
business the pilot representatives 
knew of was the making of two 
supplemental agreements affecting 
the planned overocean extension 
of American Airlines and United 
Air Lines. Therefore, why should 
they become involved in a joint 
invocation covering seventeen air 
lines, fifteen of which really had 
nothing to settle? 

The only other companies en- 
gaged in overocean operations are 
Northeast Airlines and TWA’s 
Intercontinental Division, the lat- 
ter having been in operation since 
Feb. 26, 1942, the former since 
May 1, 1942. Salary schedules are 
in effect on both these air lines 
and neither the pilots nor the 
companies have requested a/| 
change. 

Hullabaloo Characterized 
As ATA Windstorm 

To narrow down all the excite- | 
ment and hullabaloo that has been 
broadcast on this subject, it is, in 
the pilots’ opinion, just another 
ATA windstorm to try to confuse | 
and injure the pilots’ pay stand-| 
ards—all of which is definitely 
frowned upon by the pilots, espe- | 
cially in view of the fact that so| 
many of the boys are in uniform | 
fighting for their country and not} 
able to cope with this type of in- | 
famous effort. 

The carriers and the pilots | 
have always negotiated working | 
agreements separately—that 
the pilots and the company repre- | 
sentatives of each of the compan- | 
ies that desired to make an em-| 
ployment contract would meet at | 
the conference table and do the 
job. On Aug. 18, the carriers 
suddenly decided they wanted to | 
do it collectively and they shoved 


in fifteen additional companies | 
who had no controversy. Still) 
later, when they found they|” 


couldn’t browbeat the pilots and 
belittle and confuse the Mediation 
Board by using all the air car- 
riers and the Army as a club, the 
ATA apparently suddenly decid- 
ed that it would be a clever move 
to dissolve its committee and | 
take the stand that there was no| 
controversy. This they didn’t get | 
away with! Isn’t it all just too, | 
too clever? 
Mediation Board Incensed 

When the Mediation Board | 
learned of the position the air car- 
riers were taking, they naturally | 
didn’t like it, and on Nov. 
Mediator Bickers again summoned | 
all the conferees to Washington. | 
This time he said he wanted all of | 
the air line presidents of the air 
line companies which Gorrell had 
named in his letters to the Media- 
tion Board to come to Washington 
and represent their companies. 


(Continued on Page 8, Col. 1) 
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Fate Deals Bates 
Bobtailed Flush 


Exactly a year and a day after 
he had been the sole survivor of a 
Northwest Airlines’ crash at Moor- 
head, -Minn., Dame Fate coldly 
dealt Capt. Clarence Bates a bob- 
tailed flush when the four-motored 
Consolidated B-24 bomber which 
he was piloting on a test flight 
crashed at the St. Paul, Minn., 
airport on Oct. 31. 





Chapter I of the “storybook” | 
account of how the baffling Moor- | 
head crash of Oct. 30, 1941, was| 
solved and a “pilot error” verdict | 
kept from the records began with | 
the survival of Captain Bates and | 
his report of conditions en-| 
countered just prior to the crash. | 

Chapter II in the account was| 
written by another veteran air | 
line pilot, Capt. Eugene S. Shank | 
(subsequently killed on May 12, | 
1942, in a crash at Miles City, | 
Mont., and ironically himself the | 
victim of a “pilot error” accident | 
report) who, convalescing at | 
home from an infection, devoted | 
considerable thought to the acci-| 
dent. Captain Shank, who had also | 
been a NWA check pilot, spotted | 
a circumstance in Bates’ report | 
which coincided with experiences 
he had had and which seemed to 
indicate that a hitherto undis-| 
covered “bug” existed. 

The circumstance, as reported 
by Bates, was that while applying 
full power and retaining lateral 
and directional control, he had ex- 
perienced uncontrolled descent. 


With commendable and far- 
sighted co-operation, Northwest 
Airlines’ officials arranged test 


flights to simulate the conditions 
encountered by Bates. These were 
run off on Nov. 28 and Dec. 2,/| 
1941, with Captain Shank and} 
Captain Bates both participating. 
These scientifically-conducted tests | 
revealed a stalled condition of the 
propeller blades and absolved the 
pilot from any blame. 

These findings may have un- 
covered the real reason behind a| 
number of unexplained air line 
and have been widely 
circulated among air line pilots 
as precautionary information. 

In most air line accidents the 





not available for analysis. In the 
Moorhead crash, however, Captain 
Bates’ report started a chain of 
investigation which brought forth 
information of inestimable value 
to the entire air line industry in- 
stead of an inconclusive and un- 
fair report blaming the dead pilot. 
Air line pilots, air carriers, and 
passengers owe a deep debt of 
gratitude to such men as Pilots 
Bates and Shank for their invalu- 
able contributions to future air 
safety. To these two great pilots 
we all say, “Tough luck, bon 
voyage—we shall not forget.” 





A Prayer for “Eddie” Gets Priority 


By CHARLES O. ROGERS 
Council No. 18, EAL 
Miami, Fla. 


The headline news that ‘“Cap- 
tain” Eddie Rickenbacker and his 
crew were down somewhere in the 
Pacific, the extensive search, and 
then the rescue of the group has 
taken precedence over the many 
items listed for inclusion in this 


month’s newsletter. 
Mrs. Rickenbacker’s note to all 
Eastern Air Lines’ personnel 


firmly convinced all in the East- 
ern family that the “Captain” 
would be found alive. Her note, 
although brief, was indeed a mas- 
terpiece of devotion and sincere 
faith—a prayer that had to be 
answered. All of us rejoice in the 
happiness that the “Captain” has 
been found and that the prayers 
of Mrs. Rickenbacker, the two 
boys, his grandmother, his brother, 
and many friends throughout the 
world have been answered. 

After “Eddie” completely re- 
covers and has again joined his 
family and read the many lines of 
ink, especially the syndicated col- 
umn by Henry McLemore, per- 
taining to his being lost and to 
him personally, 
find time to drop into Miami to 
give us some firsthand informa- 
tion on the working principles of 


the lifeboats we carry on these 
MTD flights. 
The recent appointment of 


perhaps he will | 








Military Transport Division oper- 
ating out of Miami more than 
meets with the approval of all the 
pilots and personnel working on 
this division. Complete co-opera- 
tion from all hands will be his 
even without the asking. 
EAL Pilots Find Curtiss 
“Commandos” Top-Notch; 
Instrument Board Strange 
Already a few crews have been 
checked out on the Curtiss C-46 
“Commandos” and word has it 
that they are “right-on.” Their 
flying characteristics and speed 
have brought forth words of 
praise, but the placing of the gad- 
gets for this and for that still has 
the lads a bit up in the air. How- 
ever, it is hoped that this is only 
because Eastern pilots have lived 
with Douglas equipment these 
many years. Incidentally, these 
Commandos make quite a picture 
operating from the same field as 
a veteran tri-motored Ford which 
plys between Miami and Cuba. 
In conclusion, all of us who are 
still flying for Eastern, both on 
the domestic and military runs, 
wish to send along our best wishes 
and luck to those one hundred and 
more pilots from this line who 
were called to active duty with 
the various branches of the Serv- 
ice. To those who have already 
answered the final call, it was 
grand knowing you and working 
with you. Your extreme efforts to 
preserve the American way of life 
will never be forgotten. 





Capt. Paul Foster to head up the 





| Mid-Continent Gets 


3 New Lockheeds 


By O. K. SWOPE 
Council No. 45, Mid-Continent 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Jottings from Council 45: 
Al Jaster, who has been chair- 
man of Council 45, was recently 


| promoted and is now a Company 


check pilot. His vacancy was filled 
by R. G. Francis. O. K. Swope 
was elected to be news corres- 
pondent. 

Three new C-60 Lockheeds have 
been added to Mid-Continent’s 
fleet of cargo ships. 

Seven new first officers have re- 
cently been hired. They are C. L. 
Brizius, J. F. Hudson, J. T. Hus- 
ton, D. G. Pauly, G. L. Parent, 
W. A. Pickering, and L. D. Ricker. 
Instruction of these new boys in 
their duties is being undertaken 
by Robert Schutz, chief ground 
instructor. 

Mr. Wallingford, Assistant Sup- 
erintendent of the Military Freight 
Department, recently said “I do,” 
and has forsaken his bachelor 
haunts. 











Proud to Become 


Member of ALPA 


(Continued from Page 1) 





Curtiss Airport, Glenview, IIl.; 
basic training at Gunter Field, 
Ala.; and advanced training at 
Maxwell Field, Montgomery, Ala., 
where I was commissioned a sec- 
ond lieutenant in the Air Corps 
Reserve. 


“Shortly thereafter, an official 
of Pan American Airways select- 
ed twelve members of my gradua- 
tion class for training as copilots. 
Since that had been my goal in 
learning to fly, I applied for the 
job and was accepted. We were 
relieved from active-duty assign- 
ments by the Army and employed 
by Pan American in Miami. Now, 
after fourteen months as an air 
line copilot, I am as enthusiastic 
about air line flying as ever. 

“SINCE I HAVE LEARNED 
SOME OF THE PROBLEMS OF 
AN AIR LINE PILOT, I FEEL 
THERE IS A DEFINITE NEED 
FOR PILOT ORGANIZATION 
AND I AM PROUD TO BECOME 
A MEMBER OF THE AIR LINE 
PILOTS ASSOCIATION.” 








HOME TO ROOST 


officer 


come closer to signalman. At last 
and effect a landing.” This 





; “wig-wags” an approaching plane: (1) “Your approach is O.K.” 
come in a little higher. (3) The “lean signal,” warning the plane is 
(4) comes the “cut signal,” 





—Press Association Photos 
This picture sequence shows the precise system of signals used to guide 
aircraft carrier planes safely to the flight deck. Standing in position on the 
U.S.S. Charger, a newly-converted aircraft carrier which was formerly a merchantman, this landing signal 


(2) The “low signal’’—plane must 


too far over the other side and must 
meaning that the pilot must “close throttle 
h must be repeated for each plane, is one which requires 


much practice on the part of the pilot and infallible judgment by the signalman. A mistake by either 


could result in disaster. 
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THE AIR LINE PILOT 
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BIG STICK WE WONDER IF HERR SCHICKLGRUBER STILL THINKS 
WE’RE A NATION OF SOFTIES WHEN THE “BIG STICK” 
PICTURED HERE GOES BOOM—AND RIGHT IN HIS BACK YARD! THE AN- 
SWER IS THAT HE IS JUST PLAIN DAMN SCARED. GRIMLY THIS BOMBING 
CREW AFFIX THEIR JOHN HANCOCKS TO ANOTHER BLOCK-BUSTER JUST 
BEFORE TAKING OFF. MEN ARE TRAINED FOR THEIR PART IN THE AIR WAR 
ON EUROPE, WHICH WILL GROW IN SIZE AND FEROCITY UNTIL HITLER 
AND HIS AXIS GANGSTERS ARE BLASTED INTO OBLIVION, AND PEACE AND 
GOOD WILL AGAIN RESTORED TO ALL MANKIND. 











Civil Air Regulations — Legislation 
Additions - Changes - Amendments 











CAR AMENDMENT 21-8 

ADOPTED: AUGUST 7, 1942, 

EFFECTIVE: AUGUST 7, 1942. 

Section 21.400 is amended by striking ‘6-month period immedi- 
ately preceding such flight’”’ and inserting in lieu “‘preceding 6 calendar 
months.”’ 

CAR AMENDMENT 60-64 

ADOPTED: MAY 11, 1942, 

EFFECTIVE: MAY 11, 1942. 

A new section is added as follows: 

““60.960—Transmission of weather information by pilots during 
the present war emergency. 

(a) A pilot of aircraft in flight shall transmit weather informa- 
tion only in code: Provided, that such information may be transmitted 
in plain language in extreme emergency involving safety of life or 
property. In the event of such deviation from code, a report shall be 
made to the Administrator within 24 hours setting forth fully the rea- 
sons therefor. 

(b) A pilot of aircraft in flight shall not repeat weather informa- 
tion received from ground stations, or use the terms ‘on top,’ ‘CFR,’ 
‘CTC/Altitude,’ and ‘Altitude/CFR’ when transmitting flight plans by 
radio. 

(c) Immediately upon completion of flight, aircraft landing code 
forms supplied pilots shall be surrendered to the appropriate flight 
clearance officer, or military, or company operations office, or de- 
stroyed where such surrender is impracticable for reasons beyond the 
control of the pilot. A report shall be made in writing to the Admin- 
istration within 24 hours of the destruction of such code setting forth 
in detail the reasons for such destruction.” 

CAR AMENDMENT 60-65 

ADOPTED: MAY 13, 1942, 

EFFECTIVE: MAY 19, 1942. 

This adds a new paragraph to Section 60.973 “Packing and Ship- 
ping Precautions” regarding the transportation of explosives which 
reads: 

‘‘With respect to compliance with paragraphs (a) and (b) of this 
section, the operator of a civil aircraft may rely on a certificate signed 
by an authorized member of the armed forces of the United States 
that a given shipment meets the requirements of either or both of such 
paragraphs as the case may be.” 

CAR AMENDMENT 60-66 

ADOPTED: JUNE 12, 1942, 

EFFECTIVE: JUNE 18, 1942. 

This adds the following to Section 60.971 “Prohibited Explosives” : 

“Provided, That the provisions of this section shall not apply in 
any instance where, and to the extent that, the Administrator (a) has 
found that the proposed deviation is necessary for the successful 
prosecution of the war, and (b) has issued a certificate of waiver 
therefor.” 

3 a end of Sec. 60.972 “Acceptable Explosives” the following 
is added: 

“Provided, That the provisions of section 60.91 shall not apply to 
this section insofar as it relates to scheduled air carrier operation.” 
CAR AMENDMENT 60-67 e 

ADOPTED: JUNE 12, 1942, 

EFFECTIVE: JUNE 18, 1942. 

Subparagraphs (c) and (d) of Sec. 60.973 are amended to read: 

“(c) such explosives have been placed in a baggage compartment 
inaccessible to passengers during flight; and 

(d) such explosives and other cargo carried in the same compart- 
ment have been firmly lashed to the aircraft structure or otherwise 
secured in such manner as to prevent shifting in flight.” 

CAR AMENDMENT 60-68 

ADOPTED JUNE 12, 1942, 

EFFECTIVE: JUNE 18, 1942. 

A new Section is added as follows: 

“60.974—Effect of lack of knowledge. No person shall be held 
to have violated the provisions of this section (60.97) in any case 
where he can show: (a) that he did not know the nature of the article 
so carried, (b) that the nature of such article could not be discovered 
by the exercise of reasonable care, and (c) that he exercised such rea- 
sonable care.” 

CAR AMENDMENT 60-69 

ADOPTED: JULY 16, 1942, 

EFFECTIVE: JULY 15, 1942. 

This strikes Section 60.3308. 

Section 60.344 is amended to read: 

“Airport traffic pattern. Aircraft in contact flight within three 
miles horizontally of the center of an airport or other landing area 
shall conform to the circle rule provided in section 60.3301 unless 
flying at an altitude in excess of 1,500 feet above such airport or other 
landing area.” 

CAR AMENDMENT 61-41 

ADOPTED: OCTOBER 14, 1942, 

EFFECTIVE: OCTOBER 14, 1942. 

Part 61 is amended as follows: 

The phrase “15 minutes” in section 61.602.(c) is stricken and 
“30 minutes” is inserted in lieu. 





EXPLAINS CHIP LOG 


(Continued from Page 5) 


Columbus by reference to his 
NAUTICAL ALMANAC, which in 








,| this case he found to be 10° South 


on the date of sight, it was only 

necessary to subtract the declina- 

tion from the zenith distance or: 
Zenith Distance 35° minus 
10° south declination=25° 
north latitude. 

Referring to Figure 3, it is at 
once obvious that if the observer 
had his zenith distance 35° north 
of the sun, and since the sun it- 
self was 10° south of the equator, 


it was necessary for him to sub-| 


tract this 10° south declination 
‘from the zenith distance of 35° in 
order to get the observer’s dis- 
tance north of the equator, which 
in this case amounted to 25°. 
Explains How Early Navigators 
Kept Track of Longitude 

| Reference is again made to the 
| method by which the early navi- 
| gators kept track of their longi- 
|tude before the advent of an as- 
| tronomical method of determining 
the longitude. Aside from the very 
rough method of estimating the 
ship’s speed through the water by 
eye, there was a simple device 
known as the log line. This log 
line of sufficient length was coiled 
down on the after deck of the ves- 
sel. It was marked at intervals in 
knots; that is to say, knots were 
tied in the line itself at equal in- 
| tervals throughout its length. On 


wooden board or kite bridled in 
such a manner that when it was 
thrown overboard and allowed to 
trail in the wake of the vessel it 
anchored itself in the water. 
When this kite anchored itself in 
| the water it, of course, would pull 
the log line after it as the ship 
sailed forward. A small log glass 
(actually a small sand or hour 
glass of a few seconds’ duration) 
was at hand, and the speed with 
which the knots were pulled over- 
board and through the operating 
mariner’s hands constituted the 
speed of the vessel in knots per 
hour. In other words, the number 
of knots trailing through the mar- 
iner’s hands during a certain time 
interval, as measured by the little 
sand glass, was proportional to 
the rate of the vessel’s speed in 
knots. 

This is exactly how the term 
“knots per hour’ came into com- 
mon usage. A knot, of course, is 
not a linear measurement; it is 
merely a rate of speed. Ten knots 
an hour means ten nautical miles 
per hour, and the length of a nau- 
tical mile is the average length of 
one minute of arc, or one sixtieth 
of a degree as measured on the 
surface of the earth in a north 
and south direction. 

In closing it will not be out of 
place to describe the chip log, 
which was in common usage in 
earlier times and is often used by 
vessels today when the rotors or 
propellers of their trailing logs 
are bitten off by sharks or lost by 
trailing them through debris or 
seaweed. This chip log constituted 
just another problem in simple 
ratio and proportion. Two points 
on the ship, one well forward and 
the other well aft, were chosen. 
An observer or assistant stood 
forward and threw a chip of wood 
or something overboard well for- 
ward of the observer’s station. 
When the chip had floated till it 
was abreast of observer No. 1, by 
some prearranged signal this in- 
stant was made known to the ob- 
server at the other station aft. 
The signal was often indicated by 
the forward observer raising his 
hand, singing out, or by blowing a 
pea whistle, ete. When the chip 
was abreast of the forward sta- 
tion the time was taken; when it 
was abreast of the after station 
the time was again taken. A pro- 
portion was then realized between 
the time element between the two 
stations and the length of the 
deck line in feet between the two 
stations. If the sea were rough, 
which introduced an error in this 
method, several chip log observa- 
tions were taken and timed. The 
ever-present law of averages then 
came to the rescue with a fairly 
reliable estimate of speed. 

Next month we will take up the 
construction of our universe. 





the end of the line was a little} 

















SHADES OF CONFUCIUS 
When Pvt. W. W. Anderson, formerly Assistant to ALPA’s Presi- 
dent David L. Behncke, gets in his licks at K.P. duty, the following 
sign in the Mess Hall points this stabbing finger of truth at him: 
“ANYONE WHO LIKES TO WORK CAN HAVE A HELL OF A 
TIME IN THIS INSTITUTION!” Anderson’s comment in a recent let- 
ter was, “How true!” 
* a 


* 
HOLD STILL, YOUNG FELLER! 

This grinning little Chinese boy doesn’t look like he had just been 
told by soldiers to stand still and have his picture taken or be executed, 
but that’s the story behind the 
picture as told by Adventure-Man 
Royal Leonard, former air line 
pilot and personal pilot to General- 
issimo Chiang Kai-shek. In his re- 
cent book, J Flew for China, Leon- 
ard relates that people in the city 
of Yennanfu, which had been un- 
der siege by the Communists for 
more than a year, had a system of 
wooden tickets which were hung 
around their necks. These tickets 
were presented at the gate by out- 
going citizens and caliated when 
they came back, in order to stop 
the Communist trick of sneaking 
into the city as fifth columnists. 
Leonard is shown in the picture 
inspecting the rack on which the 
tickets were kept. He says that 
when he tried to get people to 
pose for pictures they refused, 
believing that the camera lens 
would suck their souls out onto 
the film, and that only when his 
soldier bodyguards “got tough” 
| was he able to get the pictures 
he wanted. 
| * 


* * 
HAVE YOU HEARD THESE? 

In these days it’s hard to tell whether a person is walking to re- 
duce, or reduced to walking. . .. The girl who does everything under 
the sun has shadows under her eyes. . . . Washington: First in war, 
first in peace, and last place in the world to find a hotel room... . 
“T’ve been jeeped,” said the pedestrian when the Army car hit him. 
. . . He who lives by the sword shall no doubt perish by the same. It’s 
the interval between that provides all the excitement. . . . Don’t throw 
your mouth into high gear until you are sure your brain is turning 
over. ... This year we’re going to spend $74 billion on our war effort. 
If that doesn’t kill the Axis dictators, we’ll beat the rest of their stuf- 
fings out with the blunt end of the empty checkbook. . . . Maybe you 
can’t make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear, but a silk stocking certainly 
improves a calf. . . . People become quieter when they get older. 
They’ve more to keep quiet about. . . . The United Nations are specu- 
lating as to Hitler’s next move. Victory will be in sight when it is 
Hitler who does the speculation as to the next move of the United 
Nations. . . . Priority—the right to ask ‘first for something you prob- 
ably won’t get anyway. ... Hitler is only trying to make the world a 
bitter place to live in... . When a woman’s toe sticks out of her shoe 
she’s fashionable. When a man’s does, he’s a bum. ... The old dish 
of bacon and eggs is beginning to cost enough to be mentioned in 
polite society. . . . Life begins at forty—and so do lumbago, fallen 
arches, and bad eyesight. . . . If a feller can’t pick a fight at the break- 
fast table, he ain’t much of a promoter. ... HOLD THE WIRE! 

* * * 


’TIS NOT OF RECORD WHAT THEY CALLED 
EACH OTHER LATER 
The New York Weekly Museum, newspaper published before the 
turn of the 18th century, was not one to trifle with understatement. A 
typical marriage announcement (1792) reported: 

“On Monday evening, June 7, by the Rev. Mr. Beach, John Buch- 
anan, Esq., to the amiable, adorable, incomparable, inflexible, invinci- 
ble, and nonpareil of her sex, Nancy Lucy Turner, both of this city.” 

* * oe 














THE SECRET IS OUT! 


For many, many moons past we have been wondering what Dis- 
patchers did to occupy their dragging days, and now we know! Fred 
W. Wahl, AIR LINE PILOT scribe for Council 21, Inland, did a 
magnificent bit of G-Manning and sent us the following item direct 
from Inland’s Dispatch Office bulletin board: 

“NOTICE—10-21-42: If everybody has a supply of pencils at 
home now, it would be appreciated if pencils would be left in the 
holder when you are through with them, as the Dispatcher sometimes 
has use for them. You know under these trying times he has to amuse 
himself by drawing pictures, and when there are no pencils you can 
hear him for miles when he blows his top, such as this: ‘Those 
$2) (|!*;;” have —_ taken the pencils home and I can’t draw any 
pictures today!’”’ So for the duration to save wear and tear on him 
please don’t take the pencils home with you. Thanks.” 





—P. J. Andersen.” 
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AIR LINE PILOTS IN UNIFORM | 323.'*°% 2 ov in front ox) most sincere, and 
none other than Maj. W. H. Proctor. This panorama was taken at Morrison Field, 
Florida. Who are all these gentlemen? 


names, and in lieu of identifying each of these military-looking men, we ask you to| the credit for the 



















hardest-hitting groups of American manhood who have left their more 


air line 


lucrative civilian employment to fight for Uncle Sam shoulder to shoulder until peace 
n < s | again reigns supreme. Then let no Washington crackpot cast future aspersion upon the 
Obviously space will not permit naming | defense value of the air line pilots. And let no self-seeking industrialist try to claim 
hese 1 y t pilots’ contribution to World War II. A typical demagogue is 
take a look for yourself. Beyond that, let’s just identify them as one of the finest, | one who is always on hand to take credit, if any, but never the responsibility for a failure. 























Expect Record Delegate Attendance 


at Convention 
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This maneuver really smoked them 
out, and when it was all over, the 
Mediation Board had _ received 
communications from all of the 
air line companies with the ex- 
ception of American Airlines, 
Northeast Airlines, Transcontinen- 
tal and Western Air, and United 
Air Lines that they had no im- 
mediate intention of engaging in 
overseas intercontinental opera- 
tion, so why should they come to 
Washington to mediate salaries, 
rules, and working conditions? 

This left only four in the pic- 
ture—American, Northeast, TWA, 
and United. Of these four, only 
two—American and United—ac- 
tually have anything to negotiate, 
it being remembered that TWA 
has been operating its Interconti- 
nental Division ever since Feb. 26, 
and neither the pilots nor the com- 
pany had made a request for a 
change in salary, rules, or work- 
ing conditions. So far as North- 
east Airlines is concerned, its pay 
seale has been established for 
months past and the pilots re- 
ceived retroactive pay back to 
May 1, 1942. The only question be- 
fore the Board affecting this com- 
pany is its President’s refusal to 
sign an agreed to contract. 

Summing up this part of the 
matter, the only reason Northeast 
Airlines and TWA __ interjeeted 
themselves into these negotiations 
is because they believed that by 
this maneuver they would have a 
chance to mediate and arbitrate 
pay reductions for their overocean 
pilots, who have been doing the 
greatest job of air line flying of 
all time. That’s gratitude! 





Getting back to the last sum-} never heard of any such stipula- 
mons of Mediator Bickers to the} tions, and we can’t settle anything 
pilot conferees and to the carrier| between the air carriers and the 
representatives which, in this case, | civilian air line pilots.” 


was to all the seventeen air line 
presidents, and to make a long 


story short, only four air carrier | lieved the whole matter had been 


representatives showed up, name- 
ly, American, Northeast, TWA, 
and United. No headway was 


made except that the Mediation} to think about it a little by him- 
Board was successful in beating| self to see what could be done 
the brush pile of confusion suffi-| next to settle the case. 
ciently to at least come close to} pilot and carrier representatives 
the actual number of companies| were sent home on Nov. 18 to 
something to| await further instruction. 


who really have 

settle, which are American and 

United. 

Carriers Have Never Really 

Tried to Negotiate with Pilots 
Another part of this 


| 


| 


| 


story | up to date. This matter has been 
which is hard to understand is the | delayed for months by the ridiculous 
fact that the carriers have never| strategy of the air carriers, their 
really tried to negotiate with the| conferees, and the ATA. The ultra 
pilot conferees. All they did dur-| ridiculous part of this whole mat- 
ing the conferences was to say/| ter is that the air carriers and the 
that the Army couldn’t pay any-| ATA representatives actually at 
thing but a certain flat salary pay| times during the controversy tried 
scale, that the Army wouldn’t pay| to say the delays were the pilots’ 
above a maximum monthly salary | fault. 

regardless of the amount of work | Conference Held Regarding Rail 
done, that the Army wouldn’t ap-|and Air Transport Disputes 


prove paying for extra hours of | 


flying in excess of the normal 85} 


hours’ working month of the air 
line pilots, and that the contracts 
they were working up with the 
Army had to be uniform, etc., etc. 

Finally, a representative of the 
War Department who is slightly 
higher in rank and importance 
than the air line executives who 
have managed to get themselves 
luscious commissions and whose 
office is acquainted with all such 
matters, said, in effect: “I have 








Aero Chamber Faces Uncertain 


Future Following Big “Blow Up’ 


Fierce internal strife resulting 
in the resignation of a large per- 
centage of its membership has 
practically blown the 21-year-old 
Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce sky-high at a time when in- 
dustrial unity is desperately need- 
ed in the aviation manufacturing 
industry. 

Precipitating the squabble was 
the apparent dissatisfaction by 
large airframe moguls with the 
Chamber’s policies and activities, 
which for the past several years 
has been 100 per cent representa- 
tive of the industry. 
“Reorganization” Committee 
Trying to Iron Out Problems 

Despite frantic efforts on the 
part of a special “reorganization” 
committee to effect some solution 
before the Chamber’s annual 
meeting Dec. 3, the bugbear of 
dissolution still threatens avia- 
tion’s oldest trade association. 
This committee, headed by Edgar 
Gott of Consolidated Aircraft 
Corporation of San Diego, Calif., 
has already held numerous meet- 
ings and declare that they will re- 
main in Washington until all 
major differences are settled. 

Observers can see three possi- 
ble conclusions to the fight: The 
Chamber could be reorganized to 
give larger members a more 
powerful voice in its operation; 
the larger companies could with- 
draw and form their own groups, 
leaving only the smaller members; 
or the Chamber could be dissolved 
entirely. 

Army, WPB Express Concern 

Repercussions of the “blow up” 
have been felt by both the War 
Production Board and the Army, 
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who have expressed concern over 
possible dissolution of the Cham- 
ber. They have stated that it is 
essential to keep a single, unified 
group in operation which is au- 
thorized and able to handle indus- 
try-wide problems. 

The fact is stressed in every 
quarter that the fight is one with- 
in the Chamber, and not the in- 
dustry, and has no bearing on the 
ability of the American aeronau- 
tical industry to produce aircraft. 

Rebuking the presidents of 
large companies for their appar- 
ent indifference toward a central 
organization, American Aviation 
Daily said: “Whatever the out- 
come, the crisis has its dangerous 
potentialities. . .. It is feared that 
too many executives fail to real- 
ize fully that the aircraft industry 


is now big business attracting far | | 


more outside and governmental 
interest than heretofore, and that 
trade association unity is not the 
secondary sideline it once was.” 

First to hand in their resigna- 
tions on Oct. 17 were North 
American Aviation, Inc., and 
Northrop Aircraft, Inc., followed 
shortly by Consolidated, Vultee, 
Lockheed, Ryan, and Douglas, all 
of Southern California; Curtiss- 
Wright, Brewster, Glenn L. Mar- 
tin Company, United Aircraft, 
and Republic. 
Possible Causes of Rupture 

One reason for the fight within 
the trade group was said to be 
the dissatisfaction of the larger 
members with the formula for 
assessing dues and voting. All 
members pay dues according to 
gross sales, but each member. has 
a single vote regardless of the 





|A. F. Whitney. 
| Air 


| disputes in air and rail transpor- 





On Nov. 18, Mediator Bickers 
said to all concerned that he be- 


sifted down sufficiently so that it 
was starting to assume heads-and- 
tails proportions and he would like 


Both the 


This brings the high-light hap- 
penings of the highly confused 
and delay-producing overseas in- 
tercontinental salary negotiations 


The only other official confer- 
ence that was held in Washington 
took place before the Committee 
on Authorized Agencies of the 
War Labor Board to determine the 
method and manner of handling 


tation. Representing the Railroad 
Brotherhoods at this meeting were 
the Railway Labor Executives’ As- 
sociation, representing all of the 
21 recognized railroad labor or- 
ganizations and brotherhoods with 
the exception of one, the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, an in- 
dependent organization, headed by 
Representing the 
Line Pilots Association were 
David L. Behncke and Daniel 
D. Carmell. The Committee on| 
Authorized Agencies of the War} 
Labor Board was made up of the 
following: Chairman William G. 





amount of dues paid. It was 
thought that some of the larger 
companies felt they were not hav- 
ing as much voice in determining 
policies as their dues entitled 
them to. 

Other reasons given were the 
cumbersome and _ inefficient or- 
ganization of the Chamber, and 
dissension caused by the work of 
its publicity committee. 

Resignation in October of John 
H. Jouett, president of the Cham- 
ber since 1939, and believed to 
have been a source of dissatisfac- 
tion, apparently has not ended the 





internal fight. 


Councils 7 and 14 
In Joint Meeting 


By DONALD B. McNAMEE 
Council No. 44, DAL 
Atlanta, Ga. 


A joint luncheon meeting of 
EAL Council No. 7 and DAL 
Council No. 44 was held Saturday 
afternoon, Oct. 31, at Atlanta 
with Co-chairmen Clyde Russell 
(EAL) and Tex Buice (DAL) 
presiding. Also at the speakers’ 
table were Dave Schmidt, senior 
copilot representative for Council 
7, and Chas. Ingram, vice-chair- 
man, Council 44. 

With 39 members present, the 
attendance was considered very 
good—in view of the fact that 
the meeting was arranged on 
rather short notice. 

The food having been dispatch- 
ed, introductions all ’round were 
made and, with Co-chairmen Rus- 
sell and Buice alternating, the 
latest correspondence on the over- 
ocean mediation was read. This 
was followed by questions from 
the floor on varied points not 
covered by the correspondence. 
These were answered very satis- 
factorily from the speakers’ table. 

When the questions ran out 
and the meeting was adjourned, 
there followed an informal get- 
together which finally broke up 
when one of the members very 
casually mentioned that he had 
some 8 or 10 tires (some with 
tread left) that he was going to 
have to get rid of before the 
deadline for registering same. 
That cleared the hall. 

If the above account seems a 

bit hazy in spots, the reason just 
MIGHT be that Ye Scribe was 
married on Nov. 5 to Stewardess 
Sarah Thompson. That’s reason 
enough!!! 
Rice, Jr., Walter White, Martin 
P. Durkin, Joseph Miller, and 
Ben Sigal. William H. Davis, 
Chairman of the War Labor 
Board, was also present. 

The representatives of both rail 
and air transportation workers 
pleaded for short-circuiting of the 
part of the Railway Labor Act 
that deals with strikes to bring 
disputes to arbitration and to 
F.D.R.’s Transportation Grievance 
Panel, headed by Dr. William M. 
Leiserson. No decision has yet 
been made, but it is anticipated 
that the recommendations of the 
rail and air employee leaders will 
be followed. 

Record Number of Delegates 
Expected at Convention 

The convention will be held as 
scheduled, with the convening 
gavel falling promptly at 10 a. m. 











Dr. Tuttle Tells of 
Health Precautions 


(Continued from Page 4) 








Department and its examiners 
serve as attending physicians in 
such cases. On the contrary, all 
pilots are encouraged to establish 
a family-physician relationship. 
When defects needing correc- 
tion are detected during the 
course of a Company examina- 
tion, the examinee is given a copy 
of the findings and advised to con- 
sult his family physician regard- 
ing them. On the other hand, if 
the case or if the defects or con- 
ditions are of a type that warrant 
attention at the hands of a spe- 
cialist, the examinee is given the 
name of a suitable specialist from 
an approved panel kept in the 
Medical Department and advised 
to consult him. 
Any Absenteeism on Part of 
Pilot Goes Into Health Record 
As mentioned above, every de- 
tail regarding physical examina- 
tions, absenteeism from work be- 
cause of sickness or injury, whe- 
ther it be occupational or non- 
occupational, as well as treatment 
carried out, is made a part of the 
pilot’s health record. The cause 
and duration of sickness and in- 
jury absenteeism is the subject of 
a report to the Medical Depart- 
ment and is studied carefully in 
connection with findings in the 
special examination which is a 
prerequisite for return to duty. 
Over a period of years the health 
record on file in the office of the 
Medical Director furnishes at ea 
glance any ups and downs from 
the mean health range of the case 
under consideration. Such com- 
parative records are invaluable in 
quickly pointing out the need for 
further investigation and possibly 
the early institution of corrective 
measures. 








on Dec. 1. It is expected that a 
record number of delegates will 
be present. Due to the crowded 
calendar of ALPA and everyone’s 
being busy, it is very likely that 
the convention will not last more 
than three days. 

The Association’s President, 
who also acts as the convention 
chairman, recently remarked, ‘‘We 
are all mighty busy and I’m going 
to do my best to see that every 
question that comes before the 
convention receives adequate con- 
sideration, and at the same time 
maxe every effort to drop the ad- 
journment sine die gavel on 
ALPA’s seventh annual conven- 
tion at the end of the third day, 
Dec. 3, 1942.” 








TYROS 





—TWA Photo 


These twenty-five young men comprise the largest first officers’ class ever graduated by TWA. 
They donned their uniforms recently. Many of them have either joined the Air Line Pilots Asso- 


ciation or have their applications pending, thus wisely laying a firm foundation for successful careers in their 
chosen profession. Shown kneeling are (L. to r.) John Lein, Stephen Lazewski, Ray Del Pino, R. J. Scott, C. E. 
Stubbs, R. E. Mabry (instructor), R. S. Albertson, R. F. Rowe, J. L. Barnes, George Bormet, R. N. Poynter. P. E. 
McNew. Standing: J. H. Parks, J. W. Ritchie C. O. Johnson, Tom Sutor, J. G. McPherson, M. E. Rodina, Earle 


Gropp, J. E. Frankum, E. F. Jury. H. M. Gibson. R. W. Brower, H. M. Swayne, T. G. Lucas. Absent: R. M. Lawless. 
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